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iV ERY cathedral town in Eng- 
land will afford matter of interest 
fm, to those of our student readers 
Saame| who, now that we have excursion 
wi weather, are seeking new lands 
to conquer ; but few of them will 
be found more instructive and de- 
lightful than Lincoln. It is full 
of thought-inducing remnants: 
the Roman, the Saxon, and the 
4 Norman have each left stone 
records of their presence, and the 
cathedral, commenced by the last- 
named, exhibits wonderful speci- 
mens Of all the mediseval styles up 
to the time of their decay. Lincoln 
was at one time a watery place. Lhin, 
for lake or water, and duz, a fortress 
or hill, give us the Zindum of Latin writers : 
and from Lindecollina and Lindocollyne, as it 
was sometimes written by later annalists, we 
soon get to Lincoln. Industry and knowledge 
have transformed the marshes which formerly 
surrounded the city into corn-producing and 
valuable land. ‘I hard say,” writes Leland, 
“that the lower parte of Lincoln town was al 
marisch, and won be policy, and inhabitid for 
the commoditie of the water.” The castle is 
placed on a hill, where, too, stand the cathedral 
and the more ancient portion of the town, while 
on the land thus won in the valley grew up 
the “lower town.” 

The Roman north gate (the centre arch and 
one side-arch remaining) is the most. perfect 
antiquity of its kind in the kingdom. Standing 
as it does over a thoroughfare, it is exposed to 
many casualties, and should have careful atten- 
tion. Not far from it there is a mass of the 
ancient wall, standing in a field, apparently well 
tended, for which the owner, Mr. Keyworth, 
deserves thanks. The wall‘and ditch anciently 
passed where now stands the lower, or eastern 
transept of the cathedral, and this may account 
to some extent for the disruption of parts of 
the structure there. Of the fine position of the 
cathedral every one has heard. Placed on the 
hill, it stands high above the houses of the 
lower town, and is seen for miles around. And 
what a structure it is! with. stronger claims 
for admiration, we are disposed to think, than 
even that of York. Look at the majestic west 
front where the central portion, the semi-circular 
work of Remigius, dating from about 1086, 
is added to, and surrounded by the Early 
English work of Bishop Hugh, put up at the 
end of the following century, and quite the 
beginning of the thirteenth. Norman sculptures 
give additional interest to this front: the range 
of statues over the central doorway represent 
eleven kings of England. 

Milner, speaking of the rebuilding in the 
Pointed style of the eastern part of Canterbury 
Cathedral, remarks that “ the style thus adopted 
in the first metropolitan church of this kingdom 
Was followed by the suffragan cathedrals as 
soon as any of them stood in need of rebuilding 
or repairing. Lincoln,” he continues, “led the 
way about the year 1195, under the direction. of 
the illestrions. St. Hugh, who undertook. the 
whole of this vast cathedral, and who was so 
intent upon the work that he catried stones and 
mortar on his own shoulder for the use of the 
masons.” 

Then, look. to the beauty of the east. end, 
z tually geometric in style, where the Chapter 

Ouse, with its high pointed roof and its flying 


















buttresses: far outstanding, clumsy as the latter 
device may: be.in.a constructional. point of view, 
lends additional beauty to the picture. Notice, 
too, the central tower soaring up to the sky, 
and once surmounted by a spire. 

The glory of the cathedral internally is the 
presbytery, the extreme east end beyond the 
choir, the beauty of which is marvellous. This 
was not entirely finished in 1306. The angels 
in the spandrils of the triforium arches and other 
of the details, will be found in the Medieval 
Court at Sydenham. In the original, from pave- 
ment to roof, there is beauty. A cast of the 
“Holy Sepulchre,” from the choir of the cathe- 
dral, is also at Sydenham. 

The rose window of the main south transept 
is especially noticeable as a specimen of 
Decorated tracery: we gave an engraving of it 
some years ago.* The stained glass in this is 
gem-like and beautiful in the extreme, The 
glass in the lancet windows under is also good. 
The glass in the rose window of the north tran- 
sept has been satisfactorily repaired and perfected 
lately by Messrs. Ward and Hughes. Inthe south 
aisle three memorial windows have been put up,— 
by Messrs. Powell (the easternmost), Mr, Wailes, 
and Messrs. Chance, respectively. In Mr. 
Wailes’s window the colour is indifferent, or, at 
all events, looks so where it is placed; neverthe- 
less, as a whole, it would seem to be the best of the 
three. Hight windows, we were told, are in pre- 
paration for the south arm of the small transept, 
to serve, together with a recumbent figure, by 
Mr. Westmacott, as a memorial of the late 
bishop. It is to be hoped that Mr. Westma- 
cott’s figure will assimilate in character with 
the building: a monumental tablet, in memory 
of some of our brave soldiers, by Mr. Richard- 
son, put up at the west end, does not, and in 
consequence is unsatisfactory. 

Returning, however, to the glass, we have to 
mention the east window, recently executed by 
Messrs. Ward and Hughes, at the cost of 1,060/. 
and wherein Messrs. Powell’s glass is employed. 
This must be considered a very remarkable 
work, although not free from defects. It pur- 
ports to set forth the Scheme of Human 
Redemption in a numerous series of panels. 
Twenty-eight of these, circular in form, are 
placed in the form of a cross up the centre and 
across the window: twenty others, of another 
shape, enclose the cross in a parallelogram ; 
and the spaces between the cross and the square 
are occupied by sixteen smaller panels. The 
panels forming the cross contain scenes from 
our Saviour’s life, the Adoration of the Magi, 
the Transfiguration, Temptation, and other 
events. The Fall of Man and. its result pro- 
vide subjects for the panels composing the 
square,—for example, the Expulsion; the type 
of the Great Sacrifice, the offering of Isaac by 
Abraham ; and the type of the Atonement, the 
setting free of the Scape Goat and the destruc- 
tion of the other goat, mentioned in the 16th 
chapter of Leviticus. In the whole there are 
sixty-four subjects. Seen close, this window is 
much too blue, and greatly wants white light. 
The desire of the artists in adopting this tone 
was probably to increase the apparent length of 
the church from the choir; and, seen from the 
gallery in the upper part of the west end of the 
church, the desired effect is gained. 

When the visitor is in this gallery, he will 
not fail to see. the Stone Beam, as it is called, 


‘a flat arch 27 feet 11 inches long, 1 foot 


92 inches wide, 11 inches deep, and with a rise 
of 1 foot 2% inches, which springs from tower to 


tower over the vaulting of the nave, and has, 


puzzled all investigators. It vibrates consider- 
ably when jumped upon, and is accordingly 





*- See also * Buildings and Monuments, Modern and. Medizyval * 
p. 85, In this also will be found views of the East. End, p. 85. and 
of the Chapter House, p. 22 Eleven pages of illustrations of 
Lincoln Cathedral, with descriptions, will be found in Mr. Brit- 
ton’s. well-known fifth volume of the * Architectural Antiquitiex”, 
And there are some interesting views of the town in the same 
author's * Picturesque Antiquities of the English Cities.” 


made to undergo this ordeal constantly. This 
should now be prohibited. 

When the visitor comes down on the north 
side of the west end, he will find that the 
verger, James Clark, can supply him with casts 
of many of the smaller sculptures about the 
cathedral; some from the misereres of the 
choir, where, by the way, the canopies of the 
stalls are exquisitely carved. 

To mention everything that is, interesting 
here we do not pretend: we will but note some 
ironwork in the choir: Bishop Longland’s monu- 
ment in the south aisle of the presbytery, with 
its punning inscription, “ Longa terra mensuram 
ejus Dominus dedit ;” the Galilee. Porch on the 
west side of the south transept, which.has been 
restored, not quite satisfacforily ; the little 
monument in the south aisle of the choir, attri- 
buted to the child Hugh, and then. pass. to 
another part of. the. city. 

According to tradition, the boy Hugh was cru- 
cified by the Jews of Lincoln in 1255, in derision 
of the Saviour. One version of an ancient ballad, 
founded on the occurrence, sets. forth that, 
playing at football with his playmates, Hugh 
drove it ‘ throuch-and-thro’ the Jew’s window,” 
and that the Jew’s daughter decoyed him into. 
the house, when. he went to ask for it :— 

** She’s led him in through ae dark door, 
And sae has she thro’ nine ; 


She’s laid him on a dressing table, 
And stickit him like a swine. 


* * * * * 


She’s row’d him in a cake o’ lead, 
Bade him lie still and sleep; 

She’s thrown him in our Lady’s draw-well, 
Was fifty fathom deep. 


When bells were rung, and mass was sung, 
And a’ the bairns came bame, 

When every lady gat hame her son, 
The Lady Mary gat nane.” 


True or false, the story will serve to lead us 
naturally towhat is called the Jew’s House,a very 
curious specimen of Norman domestic architec- 
ture, at the foot of the hill. This is in two stories, 
with arched and ornamented open-ngs. It. is.so 
interesting a specimen that the corporation 
should buy it, with a view to its preservation : 
the more so-as it appears to be getting into a 
very bad state. It might be connected with the 
charities of the city, and made to serve as an 
almshouse, or used for some municipal purpose. . 
Near it is another Norman house, and in the 
lower town, near the railway station, there are 
considerable remains of a building, erroneously 
called John. of. Gaunt’s Stable, of the same 
period and style: the.string course is. elegant. 
John of Gaunt’s Oriel Window has become well 
known through Sydenham: we have given an 
engraving of it in a previous volume. 


Close by is the church of “St. Peter, at 
Gowts,” the second title of which speaks. of the. 
drainage of the land. A gowt is a sluice, used 
in embankments against the sea, for letting out 
the land waters. when the tide is out, and pre- 
venting the ingress of the salt water, in fact, a 
go out. This tower shows some of those.pecu- 
liarities which distinguish a class of buildings 
which have been called Saxon,—the peculiar 
capital of the centre. column in the belfrey 
windows, and the occurrence of “long and 
short work” in the masonry. And although it 
is maintained by some authorities that the 
lower town where St. Peter’s stands, was formed. 
on land won from the marches after the Con- 
quest, we should hesitate before removing. this. 
tower from the list of Saxon structures. As we 
are now at the Station, we will not go back to 
speak of the Gnildhall, or Stone Bow, as it is 
called, spanning the High-street, or the Con- 
duit, or any of half-a-dozen. other interesting 
matters. We have surely said enough to mark, 
out Lincoln as a place to be visited by those of 
our readers who have not seen it. 

The aspect of the country, foo, just now, is 
magnificent; it presents a blaze of colour, 





preaching a strong lesson to the drab and white- 
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wasb school. There is clover here, daisies and 
buttercups there, and May everywhere; the 
hedges are literally covered with it. Some of 
the smaller fields show a sheet of yellow blossom. 
Broom decks one cutting and gorse another; 
while a scarlet poppy here and there contrasts 
with the brightness of the green wheat. The 
pear-trees are in blossom too, and every garden 
you pass is getting full of flowers. Who will 
venture to call these super-added charms, these 
“children of showers and sunny beams” 
useless?’ Is delight nothing? Is a cheerful 
and thankful heart no result ? 

The old workers in stone and wood thought 
differently, and nowhere have they shown this 
more clearly than in Lincoln Minster. 








CLOSING MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


At the closing general meeting, held on 
Monday evening, the 16th inst. Mr. Tite, M.P. 
vice-president, in the chair, Sir John Benson, of 
Ireland, attending for the first time since his 
election, was admitted a member: Mr. William 
John Green was elected an associate. 

A paper was read by Mr. Winston, “On the 
Resemblance between Medieval and Classic 
Art, as exemplified in the Glass Paintings of 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” to 
which we shall return. 


TheChairman said that he was requested to mention, 
for the purpose of obtaining the support of the mem- 
bers of the Institute, the fact that the Architectural 
Exhibition proposed to make another collection, 
which, he hoped, would be equal in interest to the 
one just closed. This collection would be opened to 
the public from the 17th December till near the end 
of February, and he trusted the gentlemen present 
would readily contribute drawings to an exhibition 
which had done so much for the advancement of pro- 
fessional knowledge, and was so highly creditable to 
the profession, The chairman then begged to say 
one word in reference to himself. He had had the 
honour of opening the present session of the Institute 
with some remarks which were received more kindly 
than they deserved, but which had led to another 
class of remarks, in which he appeared to have been 
misunderstood, and he wished particularly to refer to 
the latter, as he was exceedingly anxious to stand 
well with the younger members of the profession. 
In the outset of his address of the 19th of November 
last, he had mentioned, in terms which he intended 
to be complimentary, the Architectural Association. 
He could really only repeat what he had then 
said—that he thought an association of that kind 
deserved to be encouraged, and he had done his best 
to encourage it. He had gone there at some incon- 
venience on a most tempestuous night, and felt much 
interested in all he heard. It was a step in the right 
direction, and the desire of the members for a diploma 
was, in his opinion, much to be commended. He 
was sorry, therefore, that anything he had said or 
was supposed to have said should have been mis- 
understood. Some gentlemen of that Association 
seemed to think that he had spoken slightingly of it, 
but he had no such intention. In early youth, his 
friend Mr. Donaldson, with himself and some other 
young architects had endeavoured to associate with 
similar objects ; he therefore felt especially interested 
in the Association, and he only wished the members 
of it would do as he had done in subsequent years, 
that is, join the Institute, and thus constitute one 
body instead of two. He thought that suggestion 
was worthy their consideration, and if he did not 
think well of them he certainly should not invite 
them to join the Institute. He regretted that he had 
been misunderstood, as he had asincere regard for all 
young students, and especial sympathy for all who 
wished to embark in so difficult a profession as archi- 
tecture. 
ventured to allude at the opening meeting, namely,— 
the cultivation of Medisevel to the neglect of Classical 
architecture, and he was extremely sorry that their 
vice-president, Mr. Scott, was not present, in 
consequence of an engagement at St. Alban’s. If 
he (the chairman) had been sure that his other duties 
would have enabled him to attend this evening, he 
should have given that gentleman notice of his inten- 
tion, because some remarks of Mr. Scott’s had been 
read when he (the chairman) was absent, in reference 
to the subject, and had been issued to the members 
through the ordinary channel. On this communi- 
cation he wished to make some “observations, which 
he hoped and believed might not be unacceptable to 


There was another subject to which he had | 





the meeting. Mr. Scott’s letter was called, ‘“‘ A reply 
to some remarks made at the ordinary general meet- 
ing, November 19th, 1855.” Now, in that letter 
Mr. Scott remarked that—‘ In a society which 
supposes each of its members to hold his own 
individual opinion, and to express them freely 
as he pleases, it may appear unnecessary to notice 
mere manifestation of feelings which every one 
knows our respected friend entertains; but coming 
ex cathedrd from the Chair of our Institute, and from 
eur parliamentary representative, they may, if un- 
answered, appear to acquire more weight than belongs 
to them, and be viewed not as the feelings of an indi- 
vidual member only, but as those of the Institute asa 
body ; in which case it would naturally become the 
duty of those who hold contrary opinions to make a 
formal protest, or to separate themselves from the 
society.” This passage contained two suggestions 
from which he (the chairman) must dissent. He had 
the honour of representing a large constituency, but 
certainly not the architects of England nor the Insti- 
tute, and anything he might say there or in another 
place should only be received as the expression of his 
individual opinion. If he came forward officially as 
chairman, and stated that he was instructed by the 
council to say this or that, the case would be different, 
but at the opening meeting he merely expressed his 
own opinions, opinions for which he held himself 
responsible, and with which the Institute, as a con- 
stituted body, had nothing to do. To return to the 
question at issue, he must be allowed to be again 
guilty of the sin of telling the younger members of 
the profession what he was most desirous they should 
learn, — namely, that while they were studying 
Medieval architecture, they should not forget that 
there was such a thing as Greek or Italian architec- 
ture; and he could not enforce this point more 
than by reminding them that the Royal Academy 
medal had not been competed for, apparently in con- 
sequence of the study of Medieval architecture 
having been pushed, as he thought, to a dangerous 
extent. He would not renew the vexed question 
as to which was the best style of architecture 
for modern purposes. He, as every other man, 
had his own opinion on that, but he would say as a 
Protestant, that a Protestant church ought to be con- 
venient for the services for which it was intended ; 
and it did appear to him that many modern Medieval 
churches were not well adapted to the main purposes 
for which they were intended. In his former remarks 
he had quoted a high authority, that of Mr. Petit, 
which he begged to quote again. Mr. Petit observed, 
“There are good reasons why we should rather make 
the best of our old churches, than materially alter 
them or destroy them to build others in their room : 
the impression they are calculated to produce more 
than compensates for some inconvenience in’ their 
form or arrangement ; but there seems no reason why 
we should ever plan or build a new church of an in- 
convenient form, or in any way unsuited to our 
manner of worship. If, for instance, it is desirable 
that all the congregation should be within sight and 
hearing of the minister, why should a church ever be 
built in which a part of the congregation is hidden 
from him when he performs any part of the service 
in the usual place? And this must be the case in 
every church having aisles which terminate at the 
division between the nave and chancel. If we 
find that galleries are useful and convenient, why 
should we build churches that will not bear galleries, 
or to which they are a disfigurement? If we pro- 
fessedly adopt high-pitched roofs as suitable to our 
climate, why should we ever combine them in such a 
manner as to leave a lodgment for snow or rain? 
There may be difference of opinion as to the advan- 
tage of an unbroken area, or the expediency of gal- 
leries ; still they serve my purpose in illustrating the 
proposition I would advance, which is, that an archi- 
tect ought not to abandon a convenient arrangement 
on account of its ugliness, but rather try to get rid of 
the ugliness without giving up the convenience. If, 
then, a feeling that his first object is to make his 
building fully answer its primary purpose, and a 
determination that nothing shall be allowed to inter- 
fere with this object, be referable to a spirit of 
utilitarianism, I consider that so far, at least, an archi- 
tect ought to be a utilitarian.” This was the end and 
aim of his (the chairman’s) argument. They should 
not be led by the desire of imitating ancient 
——* however beautiful, into neglecting the in- 
finitely more important object of public worship, or 
diminishing, by the character of the building, the 
convenience of the worshippers assembled in it. On 
the point of taste he thought his friend Mr. Scott 
had been a little uncandid with him. In objecting 
to Gothic churches in modern squares, he had quoted 
some instances in the neighbourhood of his own resi- 
dence. These squares consisted of regular masses of 
houses, elegant in themselves, but, forming one end 
of the square, an irregular Gothic church was placed, 
which had no fitness, and was inharmonious with the 














lines and masses of the houses, and, in his opinion 
inconvenient internally for a large and crowded con. 
gregation. Nothing could be more elegant than a 
Gothic spire in the country, amongst trees and fields 
and irregular forms added to picturesque beauty, 
where it was not necessary to crowd many people into 
the building ; but in London, where it was n 

to accommodate probably 1,500 people in a church, 
and it was desirable to place them so that all might 
hear, niceties of technical detail should be forgotten, 
and utilitarianism and the real object for which the 

churches were built should be regarded. Mr. Scott 

had objected to him for suggesting as objects worthy 

of imitation the examples of the Romanists. This 
he did because that class of the Roman Catholic clergy 
who gave great attention to public preaching particu. 

larly consulted architectural fitness in their arrange. 

ments. As evidence of this, take the great church 

at Pisa, built by Vasari, or the great churches at 

Florence : in them was found no heaping together of 
columns or piers to interfere with the sound or sight. 

Preaching, in most cases in the Catholic churches, was 

only incidental, and at Milan and other places he had 
seen preachers ascend the galleries while large numbers 
gathered round them, but very few except those imme- 

diately near to the preacher could hear him. This was 

of less importance in Roman Catholic churches, be- 

cause, as he had already stated, except in the case of the 

preaching friars, the sermon was considered inci- 

dental, and not essential; but in Protestant churches 

the congregation went as much to hear as to pray and 
to worship together. The deep and narrow chancels 
of Medieval churches were also admirably adapted to 
the service of the Mass, but not at all to the Commu- 
nion of the Protestant Church, especially in the 
crowded parishes of London, where there were some- 
times 800 or 900 communicants, who in sucha build- 
ing must be led up a few at a time, rendering a ser- 

vice, already too long for weak and delicate people, 
painfully longer. His friend Mr. Scott was one of 
the most able exponents of Medizeval architecture, 
aud had executed many fine examples of it; but he 
could not help thinking that Sir Christopher Wren, 
in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, had produced a 
building internally far more appropriate and useful for 
a large congregation than Mr. Scott’s elegant but in- 
convenient arrangements. He did not wish to commit 
any gentleman to these opinions; but they were his 
own, and he thought an architectural “Tract for the 
Times” was wanted. They should do their best to 
restore ancient churches, and protect them from de- 
struction ; but a Protestant church in a city, for a 
large congregation, should be adapted to the wants 
and conveniences of the worshippers, and the pecu- 
liarities of the Protestant services. His object in 
these remarks was rather to set himself right with the 
profession than to invite any discussion of the subject, 
though he should be happy to enter upon such a topic 
if proper notice of it were given. He would merely 
add, that Mr. Scott had indulged in a little criticism 
respecting a Gothic church which he (the chairman) 
had referred to, and in which, though elegant in itself, 
he thought the worst evils of the existing system were 
exaggerated. Mr. Scott availed himself of a misprint 
as toa date to be eloquent in his criticism ; but it 
must havesbeen clear, from the context, that he (the 
chairman) was speaking of the time and style of 
Edward I. and not of Edward III. Such criticism 
was therefore hardly worthy of the subject. The main 
point, in his opinion, was that a Protestant church 

ought to be built in the most conveuient form for 
Protestant worship, and he contended that the 
Medieval plans were not adapted to such purposes. 


After some conversation as to the discussion of the 
question hereafter, the chairman urged the members 
to remember the Institute in their foreign travels, 
during the recess, and to glean information which 
might be useful to it, and especially to study foreign 
churches in relation to the religions of those countries, 
and their appropriateness to the forms of those 
religions. 








CARVED EBONY CHAIR. 


We are sometimes asked to give representa- 
tions of ancient or curious furniture, and the 
annexed engraving may please some who 
have made that request. It represents 4 
carved ebony chair, from Ceylon, which, at the 
time our sketch was made, now some time ago, 
belonged to Mr. Baylis, then of Prior’s Bank, 
Fulham. This house, as many of our readers 
will remember, contained many rare things, and 
was the scene of many pleasant doings. 








SuRVEYoR or REaDING.—On the 23rd inst. 
Mr. W. H. Woodman, of the firm of Poulton and 
Woodman, of Reading, was appointed surveyor to the 
corporation of that town. 
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CARVED EBONY CHAIR, FROM CEYLON. 





ON THE DOMESTIC BUILDINGS OF 
WESTERN FLANDERS IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY, ILLUSTRATING 
THE ORNAMENTAL BRICKWORK OF 
THAT PERIOD.* 


Bexerum, for the last twenty-five years only 
an independent kingdom, had previously under- 
gone as many changes as it contains provinces, 
under Austria, Spain, Holland, and France, and 
was at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury subdivided under the last named power 
into departments named from the rivers or 
other local features. It is now, however, re- 
stored to its former Flemish counties, Brabant 
In the centre, containing the seat of royalty, 
Brussels, with Antwerp, celebrated for its fine 
cathedral, East Flanders with its capital, Ghent, 
the birthplace of our John of Gaunt, and West 
Flanders with its chief town Bruges. 

On the east and south the provinces of Lim- 
burg, Liege, Namur, Luxemburg, and Hainault, 

more or less mountainous districts, offer in 
their products of coal, iron, stone, marble, clay, 


* Read by Mr. R. D. Chantrell, Fellow, at the Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, June 2nd. 








and timber, nearly all the materials required for 
building. 

West Flanders was once the most important 
province from its long line of sea board, with 
the ports of Dunkirk, Furnes, Nieuport, Ostend, 
Sluys, and Damme. The last, now a mere 
farming village with a population under 900, 
was once a strongly fortified town containing 
more than 25,000 fahabitants, who early in the 
thirteenth century destroyed a fleet of 1,200 
ships sent against them by Philippe Auguste, 
king of France, in the Bay of the Zwyn, which 
has now been long warped up, the sea having 
receded nearly six miles. The French shortly 
after burnt the town, but in 1384, it was so 
strongly fortified that it resisted for a consider- 
able time an army of 80,000 men, and was 
forced to capitulate only from the want of fresh 
water. Its grassy ramparts still indicate the 
site of massive hick astions and extensive 
lines of fortification, while its name denotes 
that like Ostend, Furnes, and Nieuport, the 
besieged could inundate the surroun coun- 
try so long as they held the dam or flood-gates, 
and that there was a dam to retain the supply 





of fresh water which was conveyed to them by 
the Bruges canal. 

The whole surface of the country towards the 
north is covered with loose, light sand, and 
clays and marls are only found in the east and 
south at some depth below it; so that brick, 
lime, and stone are obtained from a distance by 
means of the canals with which the couniry is 
intersected, although railways now traverse a 
large district and must soon tend to expedite 
the traffic. All the western province is low 
and level, like Holland, and only needs locks to 
pen up the water to float their inland vessels or 
canal boats, whilst portions of the dykes may 
be under repair. ‘ 

Above the trees lining the canals and roads 
are seen some few of the plain brick towers of the 
village churches with their high pitched moss- 

rown tiled roofs, their apses, and their crosses. 

n the canal from Bruges to Sluys the first is 
the fine old thirteenth-century brick tower of 
the Church of Damme, which is over 150 feet 
in height. The nave, side aisles, and transepts 
were destroyed at the close of the last century 
by the French revolutionists, by whom the 
denahin were either converted into ‘‘ Temples 
of Reason,” or used as cavalry stables: the 
bells were coined into money stamped with the 
cap of liberty, and the fine painted glass was 
removed from the windows and sold in some 
instances to London glaziers, who retailed it at 
their own prices. 

The nave of this church did not exceed 80 
feet in length, but the choir, now reinstated as 
the village church, is more than 100 feet in ex- 
tent from the eastern face of the transept to 
the spring of the apse of the high altar, and 36 
feet wide in the clear: the aisles of 28 feet 
each, and the clustered pillars of 5 feet each, 

ive more than 100 feet total width. These 

imensions, as wellas the height, are nearly the 
same as what remains of the nave of the fine 
old Priory Church, now used by the Dutch Pro- 
testants, in Austin Friars, London. 

The windows have moulded bricks externally ; 
but within, the capitals, bases, column-shafts, 
piers, pillars, string courses, and mouldings, are 
of a hard blue limestone from Ecaussines, in 
Hainault, near to Nivelles, in Brabant. 

In most parts of Belgium, this hard blue 
stone (somewhat akin to our blue or black 
mountain limestone from Skipton, in Craven, 
West Yorkshire), by the French named “ Pierre 
d’Ecaussines,” and by the Belgians, “ Onay= 
Steen,” is used for decorative purposes only, 
the cost of working almost preventing its 
common use. A stone, somewhat similar in 
appearance, but softer, is obtained from the 
Weald formation near Tournai, in Hainault: it 
is known as Tournai stone, and is sometimes 
used fer building, but generally for paving. It 
bears some resemblance to our Kentish rag, but 
it is rather darker in colour. _ 

The Town-hall, or “Stadt Huys,” at Damme, 
is partly faced with it: the pimnacles, steps, 
brackets, and other ornaments are of the Ecaus- 
sines stone, but the end and back walls are of 
brick: the vaulting of the basement, once the 
guard-house, now a stable, has the pillars, arch 
and groin ribs of stone filled in with brick. 
This building is now used as an “ Estaminet,” 
or tavern. Tetsaiaiee some of the rooms have 
parivese walls, but others are bare: all the 
arge floor-beams are of oak, richly carved, and 
the joists and boards are of the same wood: in 
one of the rooms is a plastered ceiling of 
last century : the walls are generally lined wit 
oak panelling to a considerable height, and 
some of the arras, or tapestry, remains above it. 

Advancing eastward on the canal we see the 
church towers of Oostkerke, Houcke, Lissweghe, 
West Cope» and others, which point out the 
locality of the several villages; the church of 
Damme being the type of the whole of the 
churches, but of more importance. 

On the east side of the road to Blankenberg 
all the churches have towers, while on the west, 
even to the frontier of France, they have all 
variously formed spires. : 

On the right of the Town-hall at Damme is 
the ornamented brick house belonging to the 
burgomaster: the farm buildings are on each 
side: over the entrance door is an ornament 
carved in white stone (like that of Paris) from 
beneath the clay of Dieghem and e. 
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At Iseghem, on the line of railway between 
Bruges and Courtrai, the church is in course of 
re-construction entirely with this stone. The 
rest of this house is built wholly with brick, 
and the roof is covered with pantiles: the 
front has piers corbelled out on the lower story 
which terminate with arches above, and form 
recesses moulded with a bead and hollow, the 
former describing the jamb and arch, and the 
latter the tracery: the tracery forms a second 
hollow, and the wall within the recesses re- 
covers its face by the projection of the window 
cills. In the further portion ‘or mass of this 
house, which ‘contains the entrance door, the 
piers rise from the base, and the ‘recesses are 
plain, though the mouldings are the same as in 
the traceried portion. 

The bricks are similar in dimensions to those 
of this country, but there is a small, compact 
red brick, called by the natives “ Brabant Steen,” 
resembling the old Roman brick in quality, and 
which, set in Dutch tarras, makes very sound 
work. In some of the oldest buildings a large 
brick has been used, of ordinary proportions, 
but one-third larger: it may be seen in the 
churches, town-halls, and gates. It is made of 
unmixed clay and remains very perfect. 

On‘entering the town of Seazes we are re- 
minded of the olden times by its gates, which 
are closed at nine o’clock every night. The 
old Ghent gate will convey an idea of those 
remaining, viz. the Porte Marechale, St. Croix, 
and d’\ stende ; those of Bouvine, St. Cathe- 
rine and St. Laurent or Damme, having been 
rebuilt or modernized. The fortifications have 
long been dismantled, ‘but the broad moat still 
surrounds the ramparts, and a second moat out- 
side, but not so broad as the first, shows that 


the town was well calculated for a lon and | 
formidable resistance to besiegers. The build-|d 


ings have an uniform yellow tint, which arises 
from a — of the municipality long in 
force, and gives a véry cleanly aspect to the 
place, the yellow washing being required an- 
nually. In the earlier years of this century 
contrast was the fashion, and every one com- 
pelled to colour the front of his house chose the 
most opposite colour to his neighbour, as red, 
ink, blue, green, &c. The yellow colour pre- 
ominant in the several illustrations will thus 
be accounted for: whether this originated in 
the large villages of Gheluwe (yellow), and 
Ghelu veld (yeliow field), I cannot say, butia 
few years ago, on my way from Courtrai to 
peas, I first noticed in both these places that 
all the buildings were yellow washed even to 
the churches. 
In Bruges the high roofs terminate in pictu- 
resque gables, ornamented with arches and 
tracery. There are as many of them with plain 
copings us with steps, though these stepped roofs 
have always been considered essentially Belgian. 
The old chimney: stacks were ornamented, and 
invariably covered over to*check the eddy or 
down draft ‘occasioned by the lofty roofs, and 
though few remain ‘intact, it is found necessa 
to cover the flues, so that a most curious amal- 
gamation of ridge tiles is seen crowning the 
chimney stacks in every part of the town. Wood 
is invariably burnt by the inhabitants upon the 
hearth, rested upon a piece of iron called a dog, 
as coal is of comparatively recent initroduction 
by the English residents: the flues ‘are smaller 
than ours, and ‘are usually cleansed about once 
a yearby an iron ball attached to a rope and'a 
bundle'of straw at the other'end. Sometimes 
two or “fire-irons ” were placed ‘on the 
fire-brick hearth for the small bundles of wood 
or faggots, and were highly ‘ornamented with 
Pet devices very creditable 'to the skill 
of the’smiths. The large open ‘fire-places-have 
usually ‘a 4 slab of Ecaussines stone, 
moulded, on each side, and a ‘deep mantel which 
projects considerably, and the ‘chimney breast 
above it is highly ornamented. Many‘of those 
from the town halls ‘of Bruges, Courtrai, 
‘Qudenaerde, and other places, are most elabo- 
vately carved, ‘and have been made known to us 
— accurate drawings of Mr. Louis Haghe. 
Che ‘inside‘under the lofty mantel is frequently 
lined with white Dutch tiles, which ‘give'a light 
White aad ive figured. ties 
white - e tiles with ‘grotesque 
Ships, Windmills, and landscapes, Fre Ne 
more pleasing ‘aspect than the blackened cast- 


‘houses, tlie 





| 


iron contrivances, which convey the heat up the 
chimney and radiate but little into the apart- 
ment of an English house. Now occasionally 
the fire-places are closed and stoves placed in 
front. Our kitchen fire-place is rarely seen in 
Belgium, the cooking being performed on open 
* Carrefours,” or square furnaces, with charcoal, 
or rather the wood ashes from the bakers’ 
"int f th f buildings 
nmany of the streets groups of buildi 
remain x Mle and the Rue Queue de 
Vache affords one of the best specimens of 
street architecture, having decorated houses on 
each side. The date, 1561, upon one corner 
building, is formed by iron bolts or bars bolted 
through to the beams, which rest upon the 
solid front piers, and act as main ‘ties to the 
floors, roofs, and walls,—these irons, which are 
called by the Flemmings “ Ankers” (Anchors), 
may be observed in all the old houses. The 
large oak beams and joists, having always been 
exposed, are as sound as when first placed. The 
beams usually extend from the front to the 
back wall, crossing the brick partitions: the 
joists are either laid upon or dovetailed into the 
eams, flush with the upper side, and the floor 
boards are pinned ‘or trenailed to them. In the 
better houses parqueterie is laid over rough 
boards, but all ‘are lot polished, as carpets are 
luxuries till recently scarcely known to the 
Belgians. 

The streets are paved with large pebbles or 
shingle from the sea-shore: they incline from 
the houses ‘to the middle, where a channel or 
gutter is formed, and a side footpath is scarcely 
seen, except of recent date: the water from 
these middle ‘street channels is conveyed by 
shoots into the numerous canals, so that after a 
shower of rain ‘the ‘streets are soon ‘clean-and 


Sometimes before ‘an entrance door a narrow 
paving with slabs of Tournai ‘stone (each about 
a foot square) is found, which, like our Rock- 
hill flag, is slippery when worn and wetted. The 
floors of the ‘entrance-halls are also paved with 
small Tournai slabs: the wooden and brick 
floors are usually sanded. 

In the adjoining street, ‘“ Rue des Aiguilles,” 
is another picturesque brick building, formerly 
the town residence of the Counts de Saint Pol 
Tiennes, now the school for instructing poor 
girls in lace-making, founded in 1816, by the 
Abbé Defoere, 

In this building there is another feature said 
to have originated in Bruges,;the staircase 
turret carried frequently to a:considerable height 
for the purpose‘éf an observatory. -Mons. Dele- 
pierre, a Belgian Consul in London, a learned 
autiquary, states that the foreign consuls and 
merchants had them erected that they might 
witness the arrival and departure of their ships. 
The lower part is of brick, and the foliated gal- 
lery and crocketted spire of white Dieghem 
stone. There are varieties of them in the town, 
for though numerous, no two are alike. The 
salient angle turret is another peculiar feature 
of Belgian buildings, both in town and country : 
some of very remote antiquity are circular on 
0 the angular forms being later, both 

exagonal, octagonal, and multangular. Some- 
times they are corbelled over with plain or 
moulded bricks, and occasionally they ‘spring 
from large, richly carved ‘stone brackets. 

Nearly opposite to this, in the “Rue des 
Tonneliers,” is-another lofty house with arched 


‘and traceried recesses, terminated with a ‘square 


soreen or “masque,” raised only in the centre 
to take the bolt of the ridge piece of the roof. 
This, with the lower portion adjoining and the 
further gabled building, formed one large house, 
with a court-yard in the centre. The basement 
and gateway jambs and arch are ‘of Ecaussines 
stotie, the rest of ‘old red brick. The ‘rooms of 
this and ‘most of the large houses of this time 


are ‘at least 15 ‘feet in height : they were erected. 


when Bruges was the emporium of commerce, 
ahd ‘its prince-merchants ‘were of the class of 
Shakspeare’s Antonio. 

They had their East-India Company’s House, 
with its lofty tower, now only hinted at by the 
oe “Tower Bridge,” but shown on the 
old ithistrated map “by : Gerardus, 1562,° 
in the Town-Hall : the Dukes ‘of : dy ‘and 
of Brabant, and the Counts of Flanders ‘had 





their palaces of the “Seven Towers” on the]: 


Bourg adjoining. The Town-Hall, the Cathe. 
dral of St. Donat (the last remains were removed 
in 1805), and the Church of St. Basile; the 
Palace “ Princen hof,” or Court of Princes 
and the Mint were near together. The house 
in the Rue des Tomneliers was once occupied by 
King Charles II. of —— when in exile, 
He then patronized the Society of Archers of 
St. Sebastian, and ‘on his restoration gave them 
his portrait ‘and ‘some valuable presents, which 
still ‘decorate their ancient hall. 











A TREATISE ON BUILDING BY 
CONTRACT.+ 

In all contracts a spirit of antagonism is bad, 
When two men fight, the victor enerally 
receives some ‘punishment. In the ¢on- 
templated ‘contest to which we have re. 
ferred, you have been be yee as the winner: 
should you lose, you will be in a far worse 
position, and will, probably, then, like many 
others, seek some solace in an indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of all architects and builders as a set 
of rascals and swindlers, and people with whom 
no one should -have ‘anything to do; whereas 

our misfortunes have been your own fault, in 
having endeavoured to get work done under its 
value. 

Even when a contract is entered into honestly, 
clauses will have different readings to the =. 
site interests affected by them. Respectable 
men, when reading over the specification, gene- 
rally require explanations of ambiguous stipula- 
tions ; and, if they are not satisfactory, obtam an 
alteration of them, or provide accordingly ; but 
it is far ‘different with the unscrupulous, who 
rather pass such clauses over swb silentio, in the 
hope of getting their version of them adopted 
afterwards. 

Honest contracting, however, is over, or soon 
will be. What chance has the plain dealing 
straightforward man with the casuist and the 
knave? Reputation may do something for him 
if backed by the recommendation of the archi- 
tect, but the difference between his tender and 
the lowest is a ‘stumbling-block involving his 
fall. It is usually so with an ‘individual em- 
ployer, and with a‘board of directors, or com- 
mittee of works, the course is clear at once. 
They take the lowest because they are area 
other people’s money, and are trustees who 
have to give an account of themselves. The 
result is, that highly respedtable men will not 
send in tenders whet the'competition is thrown 
‘open to-all, and hence the ged of making the 

rice of works a matter ‘of public competition 

as defeated itself. An‘employer does not now 
obtain a cheap eee abadone. Anadver- 
tisement for tenders does not, in the present 
day, procure for the advertiser a guarantee that 
his proposed works shall be fairly executed 
without exceeding’a certain sum ; but it brings 
to him a number of offers from irresponsible or 
unknown parties, to undertake them for sums 
for which bs is warned by his architect they 
cannot be properly done. The disastrous oa 
sequences of entering into engagements — 
such parties have been so often and so severely 
felt, as to account for the usual clause In adver- 
tisements for tenders, to the effect, that the 
lowest ‘will not necessarily be accepted. ae 
is like asking for entries for a handicap, of ae 
one of tbe conditions is, that — the et 
horse past the winning-post will not be entitle 
to the stakes, the stewards having the power 
after the race to determine if his weight was 
sufficient. As no man would enter his horse 
subject to so absurd a condition, so it 1s boa 
prising that men should be found to send m 
tenders by the invitation of such advertise- 
ments; but the avidity with which the oie 
tradesmen do so, demonstrates the fact of the 
advertisers not being true to their own princi- 
ples, but. of their finding an irresistible ca — 
tion in the smallest-aniount. Competitors ry 
very well their most powerful advocate 1s tue 
employer’s purse; and, despite the inp 
advertisement, they run a ruinous race with 0 
another. : ne 

An effort to arrive at the true aim of Comp 
tition is sometimes made, by inviting ae 
‘picked “persons to estimate, with the unde 


wa 








* To be continued. t Bee page 296, ante. 
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standing that the lowest tender amongst them 
will be accepted; and as in a race of this sort 
none other than the considerations quoted in the 


last pe er need apply (at least the parties 
should be so selected that they alone should 
apply), this is the least objectionable develop- 
ment of a Nee a ane mania. But even here 
emis are to be guarded against. In selecting a 
fiock of this kind, beware of a black sheep ! et 
is of the greatest importance that all the parties 
should be of the highest respectability, other- 
‘wise it is not impossible, perhaps not improba- 
‘ble, that mutual accommodations may be given 


under such arrangements ; that is to say, A. B. | 


may agree not to compete with C. D. for a cer- 
tain work, if C. D. will be equally obliging to 
him in another; and of course a higher esti- 
mate than the one intended to be accepted will 
be respectively sent in in each case. Such 
‘combinations may be extended amongst several 
contractors ; and, for a consideration, all of them 
vexcept one may send in tenders for greater 
-amounts than the one which it is agreed amongst 
‘themselves shall have the job; and where is 
‘the employer’s remedy? Is it not reasonable 
ito-believe, and does not every day’s experience 
in all trading.prove, that if purchasers will run 
down the fair profits of tradesmen, the latter 
must in self-defence resort to some other source 
to obtain the means of paying their way? 
Bearing upon the remark just ae, and stand- 
ing out as one of the worst evils of the system 





| 
| 


a Mo or thirty years ago. _ London, espe- | importunities of a man who declares he is bei 
= y wns fapidly oe sense it, is, a pean ees ~ sha from insolvency woul 
3 worst-built place in the} be accomplishe our not insisting upon his 
world,—worse than any Irish hamlet of mud | obligation, but b Uh him for that which he 
habitations. The principle of building on lease | has cnsinteationally ound himself to supply to 
os Nene, louse,” sat belie, “heve prevent |” apne ead ht thie iin Oat 

A . uilder, have presen may be argued that this evil is obviate 

rather than future advantage for their object, | the qunmiities bing supplied to the com otitis, 
er three — interests may be consulted | and that the race is then merely one of prices, 
y the prevailing practice. jin which a man can scarcely make a serious 
_ = cee — — por their a rg og bag. each item johen presented to 
ult well and satisfactorily, they must return | him, he has nothing to do but put the price to 
salon bey meas 7 paying. ‘pe ae ‘it - pire can e0 ye tf and money \e 
Valuation of the quantity and | out accor y- Nodou sis so; but the 
uality of materials and workmanship expended | practice of architects supplying the quantities 
basic ty She present eyttenrdhpellie oom] orl tr cootier ead’ peters noe there te 
petition in prices. To a man of upright prin- | the greater ; for, when competitors take out the 
ciple it can be no agreeable reflection that he is quantities themselves, the approximation of the 
getting more than his money’s worth out of a several sums of their tenders is not only a check 
contractor ; and it is owing possibly to misgiv- | upon the tariff of their prices, but also upon the 
— a Awe ar aa a He xagone Baten soon of rsa epee affords, a 
side of his architect, and fore, to some extent, a collate arantee 0: 
perhaps just at those times when he ought the work being accomplished for po the sum ; 
most to stand by him and uphold his authority, | but when the quantities are supplied by a third 
—as, for instance, in not enforcing the penalty | party, the utmost care on the pee of the com- 
for non-completion by the specified time. This , panes will not cancel his fallibility. It has 
ee — or HT me, in more - al, ae — in — sort as i. Treatise that 
hraseology, the employer’s claim “as and for architects may make mistakes. Supposing a mis- 
Tnaihited | damages ” in case of non-completion ‘take is made a the quantities by the architect, 
by the specified date, is very rarely enforced : | —if it is to the benefit of the contractor, no one 
why it isnot more generally insisted upon it is; hears anything of it, the contractor holds his 


of public competition for low prices in building, | difficult to ‘say. The architect has a direct | peace, and the architect does not know of the 


is the fact of the gradual deterioration in the 
character of work generally, Admitting that 


| 


interest in having the work executed rapidly, as | Injustice ; but if the contrary is the case, the 
his labour is the sooner performed, and his com-}contractor’s receipts and expenditure soon 


the aoe. propensities of most contractors | pensation (by commission) therefore more easily |demonstrate it to him, and he states his 


(who regar 


merit in the execution of work) have not | sympathy with the contractors, or from a fear of | 


entirely destroyed good workmanship, and that 
there still remain some artificers who take a 
pride in their handicraft, yet they are not sup- 
pe with first-rate materials, because the 
uilders cannot afford to buy them ; and this is 
especially true of timber, which at present 
prices must not be allowed to lie idle as it 
ought to do, to become seasoned, but is worked 
up green. Hence the disgust. of many a pro- 
prietor who may have had a contract finished 
under the most agreeable circumstances, on 
finding in a few years or months his cielings 
cracked by the shrinking of the joists, his floors 
showing wide nicks between the boards, his 
doors twisted and cracked across the panels, 
with every 
breath of wind. Nor can an architect» entirely 
telieve him from this, ‘with all his stringent 
conditions in his specification. All cannot tell 
from the appearance of timber if it has been 
properly seasoned ; and generally, if an architect 
reject work, he is told it-is as good as others 
would have done it, or good enough for the 
style of building; or even its arrangements or 
situation; for, strange as it may seem, such 
— are urged, and still more strange, are 
‘listened to by the arbitrators before whom the 
resulting disputes often come. The “best ma- 
terials and best workmanship”—stipulations in 
most contracts—no longer carry their English 
Fanning with them, but are tortured into inten- 
tions of the best: materials and best workman- 
ship, in accordance with the general character 
of structures of the same class. So that'a pro- 
prietor cannot by contract build a row of cot- 


tages of thoroughly good workmanship, however | q 


much such may be his intention, because they 
will be executed as cottages by contract usually 
are,—of the lowest style of house-building ; 
ren ome if it ever is desirable that a door 
should have less ventilation than a gate, or that 
‘a window should exclude something more than 
audible conversation, it is -in the poor man’s 
Ouse, where economy in the consumption of 
coal is of great importance. Hence it follows 
that contractors have a direct. interest in. lower- 
Pa the standard of work, as each badly-executed 
ob justifies them (on their principle) -in the 
execution of another. 
It was remarked in the early part of. this 
cae be jhe weal captalints amongst 
's must live: it is true of their 
Wealthier brethren ; but to-dhare hs any employ- 
‘ment ‘with their younger brothers, they also 
must ‘reduce prices, and consequently their 
i of work; and the natural result has 
that work “is never done so'well now as it 


| 


| 


‘prays for some consideration ; ‘and it is not easy 





speed as the chief if not the only | earned; yet employers, either from a false — to the architect. What is to be done? 


s the contractor to lose money by the archi- 
law expenses, have repeatedly allowed this,-their | tect’s carelessness? ‘It would be very hard. 
just claim, to go by default, and contractors |Is the architect to make the loss good? He 

ave availed themsélves of this culpable weak-| ought to do; but he may’argue in this way,— 
ness on the part of employers to plead custom | “ Why should I pay for the building, or any 
to the contrary whenever the claim is seriously | part of it —why not use less of the particular 
urged. Certain it is, that thisis about the last | material in which the error has arisen, or adopt 
claim upon “which employers make a stand, |a less expensive one, so that neither the builder 
although they may be constantly complaining of | nor I need lose,—as I shall be doing my employer 
delay in the progress of the works, and be|no wrong: he-will have the value of his money, 
frequently threatening to put the penalty inj and I shall save my credit.” Ifsuch arguments 
force. The result is, that architects cannot | have sufficient weight, the employer — a worse 
expedite work, and contractors laugh at their] article than he meant to have. He virtually 
threats and reminders: in fact, the usual stipu-| pays for his work upon the converse — 
lation of this penalty is a dead letter. Where, | of measure and value, inasmuch as the quality 
then, is.the advantage of the system of contracts | of the work is regulated by the money to be 
over the old system, in ‘gétting work rapidly | paid for it, whereas the price ought to be appor- 
executed ? tioned to the quality. 

To a man‘of the world it may possibly occur| If the quantities are-supplied by indifferent 
that contractors would not take contraets if they | parties, employed, as they sometimes are, jointl 
did not get a profit somehow or other out of| by the competitors, the evil is not mitigated, 
them, an tothe sharp practitioner or “know-| because they err on-the safe side in taking the 
ing” employer it may, perhaps, suggest itself | quantities full, as the proprietor is then the only 
that his contractor may be more knowing’ than } sufferer ; and if they take the quantities out on 
he is, and, peradventure, be ‘obtaining a great | their own risk, they must make enough to insure 
gain out of him without his being able to ascer-| themselves against the losses they may be com- 
tain its whereabouts, or its extent. ‘Of course, | pelled sometimes to make good. 
an apparently losing concern to the contractor} There seem to be rire: begs in the practice 
is here supposed. ‘If, on the other hand, it is a| of building. by contract, that it is difficult to 
paying one, it is obvious the employer derives | determine how it can have gained the speed 
no advantage from the modern over the old|it has; but probably it is. to be ascribed to the 
system of “measure and value,” -which is, at | laudable desire of a what the thing will 
least, his safeguard against trickery. By the|cost before we buy it. It is, no doubt, satis- 
new method he may be obtaining a very cheap, | factory to know, not only that the: proposed 
and if so, most likely a very bad article, for the | works will cost no more than such a sum, but 
price at which a contract is taken is often|that some one has bound himself to execute 
uoted (ridiculous as it may appear) in'extenua-|them for that sum. ‘Would not the architect's 
tion of its faulty execution,—whilst by the old | estimate ‘answer this purpose? No! because 
system he‘pays for only that which he has, as he | there is no guarantee of its accuracy beyond the 
would for a peck of potatoes, or a chaldron of | dond-fide result of a fallible judgment; whereas 
coals, by measure, at the market price ; and he| if the builder make the mistake, the loss is his, 
can have a good or a badarticle, just as he may |and not mine; says the employer, and herein is 
determine. It is also’worthy of remark, that if| my guarantee that I spend no more. The real 
a contractor has made ‘a mistake in his own|state of the-case is, that if the architect has a 
favour, the employer does not obtain any deduc- | mistake in his-estimate, the building costs the 
tion, because he cannot break the contract, even | proprietor more money, but not more than it -is 
if hé knows of the error ; or, assuming that there} worth. Tf the error is with the contractor, the 
are some:contractors left who have the prudence | employer ‘does not .pay more money, but expe- 
to put something into their contraéts for coritin- | rienee shows there is strong presumptive evi- 
gencies, the employer gets no abatement if those | dence that he does not get the article he intended 
cotitingencies do not arise. ‘Therefore, on either | to have,—certainly- a semblance of it, but not 
of-these suppositions, he may be paying for more | one that looks as well, or that will last as long 
than he obtains; whilst an equivalent advan-|as he ititended it should, or-one that has 
tage scarcely ‘accrues'to him from the ¢onverse | aaybody as much as it ought to have done to 
of these propositions, inasmuch asin such cases | realise that intention. ‘ a: 
the ‘contractor tepresérits the hardship, and| ‘The result of the system of public competition 
for the execution of buildings or works has been 





‘to turn a deaf ear, without compunction, to the|to deteriorate workmanship, to introduce bad 
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materials, to provoke disputes, to involve liti- 
gation, to offer a sent to rascality, to disap- 
point those embarking in building speculations, 
and to lower the tone of moral principle in 
masters and men. ‘The writer respectfully sub- 
mits these items to the consideration of his 
readers, believing them to be amongst the most 
serious social oa of the present day. 


GRADUS. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

To aid in preventing disappointment, we 
repeat, what is elsewhere advertised, that the 
annual conversazione will be held in the rooms 
of the Museum, on Wednesday, July 16, instead 
of July 2, as announced in the cards of the 
summer session. 

It was thought that Prince Albert might be 
led to attend, and Lord de Grey could not have 
met H.R.H. so early in July as the 2nd. The 
Prince, however, is unable to be present, but 
has sent, through the president, 50/. as a con- 
tribution to the funds of the Museum. é 

Three large stone figures, which stood in 
Westminster-Hall prior to the alteration, have, 
by permission of the First Commissioner of the 
Board of Works, been transferred to the 
Museum, as a place of deposit for safety and 
study, during the pleasure of the Board. The 

romoters of the Museum are indebted to the 

ind offices of Sir Charles Barry for these addi- 
tions ; and the occurrence has led to an acknow- 
ledgment of the Museum by the Government as a 
— where works, which might otherwise, be 

estroyed, may with security and utility be 
deposited. The lectures which have been deli- 
vered we shall print in due course. 








A HINT FOR A NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF ENGRAVINGS. 


PAassInG — the gallery of Egyptian an- 
tiquities in the British Museum, at the top of 
the first flight of stairs leading to the other 
departments, is a door with a very quiet aspect. 
On obtaining admission, a passage leads to a 

‘ spacious apartment, fitted up with glazed cases, 

‘ surmounted by busts of those great in ancient 

‘and modern art, This is the print-room of the 
British Museum. In the cases which surround 
us, in handsomely-bound volumes, are collected 
choice examples of the skill of the Italian en- 
oriw copied from the works of Michelangelo, 

ffaelle, and other great masters. Here are 
also the collected works of Albert Durer, the 
etchings of Rembrandt, the engraved works of 
the Flemish school, the engraved works of the 

‘British school, Reynolds, Lawrence, Gains- 
borough, and others. ‘There are here, also, 
valuable original sketches and drawings by 
various artists. Many of the engravings, par- 
ticularly those of the Flemish school, have cost 

‘large sums; in some instances, 200/. and 
upwards having been paid for a single print, 

‘which, in addition to its artistic value, has been 
enhanced in price by the scarcity of the impres- 
sion. Not to enter further into particulars, it 

cannot be doubted that this room contains the 

‘means of conveying a large amount of art educa- 

‘tion to the multitude. At the present time, 
the number of persons who visit the print-room 
is very limited. We have seldom at one time 
seen more than half-a-dozen students availing 
themselves of this extensive and valuable 
collection. 

In order to obtain admission to the print- 
room, it is necessary to have a recommendation 
from a member of the Royal Academy, or some 
other person of well-known position. 

Some years since it was proposed, we believe, 
by Mr. Carpenter, the present obliging keeper 
of the prints, to erect a gallery for their exhibi- 

tion to the public. This plan was-submitted to 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and mueh approved of 
by him; and the long apartment which now 

‘contains the Nineveh marbles was originally 
intended for that purpose. 

We have not yet had in this country any 
sufficiently important exhibition of vings, 
but it is easy to imagine how valuable and in- 
‘teresting such a thing would be, and what great 
good would result from the display of the 
contents of print-room folios, systematically 


proposed. We might without any considerable 
amount of trouble, or risk to engravings, have 
periodical changes of the exhibition: for in- 
stance, a part of the gallery might be devoted 
to the display of the gems of the various schools 
by the way of contrast or comperienn, aud. the 
remainder at times with the Italian works, at 
others with the Flemish, &c.: our own engravers’ 
labours would have the greatest interest, con- 
sisting, as it would, in the designs of Reynolds 
and the painters of his day, Lawrence, Fuseli, 
Opie, Barry, Stothart, Blake, Flaxman, and 
others. The engravings after Turner, Land- 
seer, Wilkie, &c. by the engravers of the pre- 
sent day, would make an exhibition which could 
not be equalled: and then in wood engraving 
we are unrivalled. The wood engravers of 
France and Germany have some admirable 
qualities ; but for breadth of effect, boldness and 
vigour of execution, and good tone of colour, 
the English wood engravers far excel. Wh 
should we not have a public exhibition of choice 
specimens of English engraving on wood ? 

We throw out these few hints for the second 
time, hoping that they may revive the idea of a 
public gallery of prints, such as was formerly 

roposed, and which, but for the unfortunate 
veath of the late Sir Robert Peel, would most 
ai before this time have been carried into 
effect, 








COLOURED MATERIALS AS APPLI- 
CABLE TO ARCHITECTURE. 


At the meeting of the St. Alban’s Architec- 
tural Society, held on the 17th inst. as we 
announced would be the case, Mr. Ayliffe Poole 
read a paper “On Colour in Architecture,” so 
far as it could be obtained from the use of 
varied materials, He commenced by saying 
that it might be assumed as a fact that, in the 
use of building materials of diverse colours, we 
were behind other nations, although not behind 
our ancestors. They did not make much use of 
colours: they were not practically in possession 
of so great a variety of coloured materials, and 
had not that nice appreciation of tone, as dis- 
tinct from colour, which was necessary to enable 
them to take smbrgs of the materials they 
had. The Normans did not care for harmony 
of colour; and whatever the materials they 
used, they brought all to the same hue, by the 
addition of plaster and whitewash. He con- 
sidered, too, the use, in later times, of Purbeck 
marble columns, with white stone, as harsh in 
effect, and not realising the tions and 
tones which nature pointed out in the material 
she so richly and variously supplied. He showed 
how almost every locality produced several tints 
of stone, which also bes ted with the 
landscape features of the neighbourhood; and 
that on every ground of nearness, cheapness, 
association and effect, the native material, how- 
ever rude, should be always employed. He in- 
stanced Mr. Christian’s new peta at Kenil- 
worth, and Mr. Scott’s, at Leicester, as 
modern examples of the use of various coloured 
stones. The latter church has five distinct 
colours artistically wrought up in it. It 
was not from any want of variety in the 
colours of materials applicable to architectural 
purposes, that the use of colour had been neg- 
ected in os gece for we had an ample supply 
of stone and marble of every hue and shade, 
from absolute white to perfect black ; while in 
artificial materials, such as bricks, tiles, and 
terra cotta, any colour desired might be ob- 
tained. Glass also offered a wide field for the 
introduction of colour externally and internally 
in the roofing of buildings. The conditions on 
which colour should be applied might be briefly 
stated. Any good stone usually harmonized 
with the surrounding scenery; the slate stone 
of the lake distficts being an exception; and 
ceteris paribus, the nearest material was the 
best; and when neighbouring quarries yielded 
materials of two or three colours, it was so 
much the better. In St. John’s, at Kenilworth, 
the red sandstone was used in rubble, with 
white sandstone ings, all the materials 
being found in the neighbourhood; and the 
effect was extremely beautiful and picturesque. 
In the combination of tones and colours, the 
test contrasts would not necessarily be the 





arranged on the walls of such a gallery as was 


. Ina church, ashlar dressings, with black 





slate walls, would offer too strong a contrast 
unless well managed. lage might harmonize 
with light materials, and warm with warm 
might to be repeated, but no dark with, 
dark, or cold with cold. Marble was strangely. 
neglected in England, and its more frequent. in-. 
troduction was desirable. Coloured: materials; 
might properly be introduced in. such buildiy 

as market-houses and town-halls. Mi. Poole: 
advocated the use of brick as giving every: 


architectural society should exhibit specimens, 
in uniform cubes, of the stones 


tectural Museum in London might collect spe- 


of carriage, and facility of working attached to. 


each example. 








Y| THE CRYSTAL PALACE WATERWORKS; 


SYDENHAM 


In conjunction with the plan in our last: 
number, the accompanying view of the grounds, , 
fountains, cascades, and part of the building,. 


away from London, a tolerably correct notion, 
of the extraordinary work now completed at 
Sydenham. One of the water-towers is seem on: 
the left of the building. In a mechanical point: 
of view, this is unquestionably the most extra-- 
ordinary system of waterworks the world has. 
ever seen, and art may hereafter be brought to: 
bear upon it, so as in other respects to render 
it super-eminent. Sir Joseph Paxton will 
doubtless show the directors one of these days,, 
when money is at command, what the art of the 
sculptor could be made to do for these. water-- 
works, 

The flower-show on the 25th was very suc- 
cessful; much greater cleverness was shown in 
the arrangement of the groups of flowers than 
had before been attempted. The right spirit is. 
apparently being awakened at the Crystal Palace. 








THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 


Ir is stated that the committee have adopted the 
design of Mr. Edward Salomons, of Manchester ;: to- 
be carried out by Messrs. C. D. Young and Co. iron-- 
founders, the firm with whom they were in treaty 
before they invited designs in competition; and that: 
the amount of contract is 25,000/. ‘The impression 
given by this first step in the affair is decidedly bad :. 
perhaps Mr. Fairbairn, or Mr. John Deane, the- 
manager (it is of no use appealing to a body) may 
think it worth while to give some explanation of it.. 
Messrs. Young are the perpetrators of the abomina- 
tions with which the land of the *51 Exhibition 
Commissioners is now disfigured,—“ the Brompton: 
Boilers,” as these precious constructions are called. 








SECOND LIST OF WORKS CHOSEN BY. 
PRIZEHOLDERS IN THE ART-UNION OF 
LONDON. 

From the Royal Academy.—Grandmams Caught, A. 5: 
eet tlk Padi oft gear 
Meeshes, we Weekes, 251.; Laura, J. W. B. Marshall, 


251. ; Bristol Market Woman, C. Richards, 25/.; A Weary’ 


Journey, ©. Dukes, 25/.; Trellis Vine—Lugano, W. W.. 
Fenn, 200. ie 
From the Royal Scottish Academy.—Liangharne Castle,. 
ry one National Institution. —Shades of Autumn, 
A. W. Williams, 150/.; Swaledale, J. Peel, 501. ; gad 
Tow Barge, W. 8. Rose, 35/.; Bacharach, J. Bell, ed 
Dutch Vessels beating out, E, Hayes, 20/.; get 
Poultry, H. B. Gray, 30/.; Gipsies in a Wood, J. 4%. 
Meadows, 351. - 21: tila 
From the Society of British Artists.—Streatley Mill, Bo 
dington, 125/.; View in Dovedale, J. C. Ward, 801. ; — 
N. BE. D. Stuart, 50/.; Goat Fell, G. Cole, 382. ; woo 
Resting, W. Shayer, 40/.; View near Barmouth, A. on > 
25l.'; A Yorkshire Farmhouse Kitchen, E. ee ast 
Afternoon, A. J. Starh, 25/.; Loch Lomond, P. — 
30/.; The Mumbles, Swansea, G, Wolf, 25/.; Summ 


Shédle, BG. Watren, 266. iy —Hotelde Vile, Brose, 


From the Water- : 
W. Callow, 732. 10s.; Oyster Dredging, E. Duncan, 1051. ; 


: A tead, 
Somersetshire-lane, G. Fripp, 47/. 5s.; The Homestead, 
C. Davidson, 40/.; Féte. Champétre, G. aoe 
Coast. of Boulogne, J. J. Jenkins, 26/. 5s. ; ‘View of 
Church, Hastings, C. Davidson, 25/.; Distant Finch, 
Edinburgh, J. Callow, 21/.; A. Beéch Grove, F. O. 

201 Old Gateway, Guernsey, J. P. Naftel, 25/. 








Ham, near Ricumonp, Surrey.—On Wednes- 
day, July 2nd, H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge will 
lay the first stone of the new building for the National 
(late Cholera) Orphan Home, founded in 1849. The 
architect is Mr. Edward C. S. Blake. 








colour that the architect could desire; and: 
concluded with a practical suggestion that each: 


: j and. marbles. 
belonging to its own locality ;,while the Archi-. 


cimens from every district, with the price, rate- 
a 


will serve, we hope, to convey to our readers. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Peterborough.—Land for a cemetery, upwards 
of five acres in extent, is to be forthwith pur- 
chased of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
800/. and enclosed by a sunk wall or haw-haw 
fence. 

Gresham (Norfolk).—Gresham Church, which 
‘has been for many years in a oo state, 
is about to undergo a thorough restoration, 
through the liberality of the Rev. J. Spurgin, 
the rector, assisted by the parish. Anew open 
timber roof will be provided, and the church re- 
seated, the greater part with free open benches. 
Mr. Spurgin is also erecting a school-house, 
with master’s residence. e whole of the 
works are being done under the direction of 
Mr. J. J. Darkin, of Holt, architect. 


Thatcham.—Plans have been ae for 
repairing and altering the parish church, by 

. Thomas Hellyer, of Ryde, architect. The 
‘estimated cost is 1,311/. odds. The principal 
‘works are the building of a new south aisle and 
‘works connected therewith. in the old walls, 
440/. 2s. 6d.; re-seating throughout, 3777. 
12s. 8d.; and restoring the Fuller Chapel, 2177. 
It is thought desirable that at least 1,500/. 
‘should be raised before the restoration is com- 
amienced. 

Sherborne.—Mr. George Digby Wingfield has 
announced his intention of completing the resto- 
ration of the abbey church of St. Mary, Sher- 
‘borne, as a memorial to his uncle, the late Earl 
Digby. The plans and estimates for restoring 
‘the entire fabric were prepared by the late Mr. 
R. C. Carpenter, but were only carried out in 
the nave, aisles, and transepts. The cost has 
hitherto been 14,000/. The choir, aisles, and 
Lady Chapel remain to be done. The work has 
been iutrusted to Mr. Slater, as Mr. Carpenter’s 
‘successor. It is stated that the completion of 
the work will occupy three years, and cost 
10,0007. to 12,000/. te is said to be Mr. Wing- 
‘field’s wish that Sherborne tradesmen should be 
employed on the work. 

Bristol.—On 16th inst. the foundation-stone 
‘fan intended new chapel for the ‘use of the 
Moravian congregation at Kingswood-hill, from 
a design by 
city, was laid by Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P. 

Llandarrog.—The new church of Llandarrog 


essrs. Foster and Wood, of this | hen Ragu 


for the broach spire, Which is not entirely com- 
pleted, but will be 10u feet high, and with the 
tower 180'feet ‘from ‘the ground : the masonry 
of the:spire ‘has ‘been arrange 580 «as tovavoid 
monotony. ‘The materials ‘for ‘tle walls care 
Pennant stone '‘in bands‘of ! lar'r 
alternately ‘with ‘river pebbles ‘in ‘random-work, 
with ‘quoims and ‘dressings of ‘Conibe Down 
Bath ‘stone : ‘all ‘the carved ‘work ‘is exectited ‘in 
Caen stone, as‘dlso‘are the pulpit wid forit, ‘ex- 
cepting ‘their shafts, which are df )pdlished-ser- 
entine. The'roofs are of Memel, @oversd with 
oarding, ‘felt, and Bangor slates. ‘The‘doors 
are Of'oak, fitted *with ‘grilles, ‘for Werltildtion, 
and pldte-glass slides ‘to‘cover them ‘at pleasure. 
The seats and other furniture are‘of pitch ipiite 
varnished. ‘The ‘Hoors ‘are ‘laid with “Mititon's 
tiles, those ‘in ‘the ‘sworarium ‘being of ‘tidh 
encaustic ipattern. ‘The glazing is ‘of green 
cathedral glass, ‘with white ‘border next ‘the 
stonework, ‘The ‘chirdh will ‘be heated ‘by a 
hot-water -apparatus, ‘and liglited ‘by one igus 
corona, ‘gilt and ‘coloured, and heaving 
tiers‘of lights. The‘eost of 'the whole biiildling 
complete “will be ‘within 4,400/. ‘The works 
have ‘been Warried ‘ott by Messrs. Jantes and 
Price, of Cardiff, ‘builders; ‘the carving by Mr 
Clarke, of lundaff:; ‘and ‘the ironwork, ‘by Mr. 
Skidmore, ‘of Covertry.——The ‘new ‘Baptist 
Chapel, at ‘Owm-Avon, ‘hus been opened ‘for 
divine service. It is'64 feet'by 40, wit —— 
all round. ‘The coritractors were. Messrs. James 
and ‘Price, ‘under ‘the ‘superintendence ‘of Mr. 
Stephens, ‘6f'Owm-Avon, architect. 
old.—-The church here has been restored 
and ‘re-opened. ‘The alterations and additions 
were commiénved ‘about ‘two years ‘ago, ‘and 
consist principally of the addition of a‘chancel, 
the 're-modelling of ‘the ‘seats, and the removal 
of the ‘organ ‘from ‘the west to the east end of 
the ‘church. Mr. Scott was the architect 
employed. ‘By ‘the plan adopted 300 additional 
seats ‘were obtained. The'chancel is at the east 
end of ‘the dhtrth, ‘and is@f an octagonal form, 


stone. a portion of the stone-work 
was ‘exectl a. Powell, of Mold, 

e pinnacles and exterior 
varving were ‘executed by Mr. J. Plinstone. 
The wood-work ‘for the chanvel, nave, and centre 
aisle, was contracted for by Mr. Robert 





“was opened on Friday in week before last, by | ‘Bdwards, ‘of Mold, joiner, ‘and the pews by 


the Bishop of St. David’s. 
Cwm-Avon.—All Saints’ Church 


pany, at a cost of about 4,000/. was conseurdted 
on 10th inst. It is in the Early English style, 
from designs furnished by Messrs. Prichard and 
Seddon, of Cardiff, and consists of nave with 
‘west porch, north and south aisles with porches, 
«entral tower with organ chapel on one side and 

and heating-room opposite, and sacrarium 
to the east. The nave, which is 60 feet high ‘to 
the top of the cross, has arcades @f ‘four: 
wide span, with moulded arches Of " 
with labels resting on carved corbels, and 
‘clerestory with four triplets of lancet winduws 
on each side, the internal arches of ‘which ‘are 


supported b lished serpentine detached 
~~ et with coved cal ital, Above ‘the 
t window, ‘the head 


western porch is a riers 
being pierced with trefoils and an ‘octofoiled 
‘circle with carved cusps, forming an wnuulet of 
foliage, the spandrils between being carved, ‘und 
the arch mouldings supported by ‘columns, 
which on the inside are of serpentine. ‘The 
roof of the nave is of Memel, each pair of rafters. 
being treated as a principal, and having wrossed 
braces. The tower is over the western portion 
‘of the chancel, with a moulded chancel «arch 
having double polished serpentine columns ‘to 
either jamb, with carved capitals and i * 
figures of angels supporting the label. ! 
and heating-chamber are covered hystone 
lean-to roofs against the tower, formed by lami- 


nated courses of freestone resti j 
moulded ribs. The oan } mses ! 


the tower, has also a stone compass ‘roof of ‘the |: 
same character. The tower is li ca . 
al 


side by a large wheel traceried 
sacrarium by a triplet of lancets, ‘the wexitral 
‘one being nearly 30 feet high: their ‘internal 

hes are supported by slender detached 
polished serpentine shafts from Cornwall. The 


four bays ‘of 


éicester. The chaacel 


Mr. ‘Broadbent, of 


‘tions ‘of ‘the Saviour, from ‘his birth ‘to his ascen- 
‘sion. Tt wppears that the ‘subscriptions were 
not ‘sufficient ‘to cover ‘the whole expense 
inourred, ‘there ‘being’now'unliquidated a sum of 


4117.'18s. 8d. ‘The Whole ‘otitlay amounted to | 


‘Of 0007. 

Wolverhampton ~A bout '2;000/. ‘are still re- 
(quired for ‘the réstorations (by Mr. Christian) 
‘f the Collegiate ‘Church ‘of ‘this town, ‘and‘a 
public meeting was ‘to be ‘héld‘on Tuesday, ‘on 
the subject. 
wal puting of Brepront, onsdter, totk plane 
‘and opening of Heywood ‘Cemetery, ‘took : 
On Saturday before last. The cemetery ‘is 
situate at Chamber House, about a mile from 
‘Heywood. ‘The area ‘is ‘ten acres, and five held 
‘in ‘reserve. 

Bradford—The foundation-stone of asecond 
‘chapel for ‘the Baptists of this ‘town was laid 
last ‘week. The'site jis ‘in [Little Horton-lane. 
The chapel will ‘be much ‘like the:one in West- 
gate, and will ‘therefore ‘have few architectural 
be 7% hen: welt bet fi aud igs Da foots 

60} feet, and height 34 feet. 
Tt wri be ligilited ‘by ‘five windows on‘each side, 
-and‘several smaller windows‘at the:end. There 
is:a vestry 22 feet !by 17 feet,:and another room 
32 feet by 18 ffedt;; «and ‘over these ‘is‘a schodl- 
room 49} feet by ORL fest, ‘which ‘can, by the 
removal of a sliding partition, ‘be placed in com- 
munication with the chapel. ‘The ground-floor 
of a will afford accommodation for 627. 
adults,and ‘the end gallery‘for'282 children;all. 
. When siile galleries are ‘eredted, 
a will ‘be «i d for 1295 per- 
sons. “he:school-roomwilkweco 


U 


ing, inclusive of a fence wall, but exclusive of 
the site, is 2,750/. Messrs. Andrews and 





tower batters or diminishes slightly, to prepare 


Delaunay are the architects, and the various ! 





, tpainters, ‘Messrs. 


$hree |‘ther without o: 


supported hy four buttresses, and'built of free- | 






mmoddte about | 


400 children. The estimated cost of ‘the ‘build- |: 


—_— 


contracts have been let as follows,—my_%°US, 
Messrs. Barker, Farnish, and Bell; plasterg”™ 
‘Mr. ‘George (Raistrick ; jeer, ‘Mr. Archibald 
‘Neill ; :slaters, ‘Messrs. Joseph! son and 
Son; plumber sand ; ier, ‘Mr, J, : eighley ; 


Darlington.—-Frow a'repott by the loeal Burial 
‘Board, ‘it ‘appears 'that ‘the Bishop of Durham 
trefused ‘to sanction‘e'modified plan ‘for the new 
‘cemetery, with'the vhupels 36 fect apart, stati 

‘thatas ‘the parties‘appeated so urgetitihe would 
mot dbjedt 'to 40 ‘feet; ‘but less ‘then that he 
‘could nut ‘feel ‘it a ‘to allow, ‘although it 
‘seents ‘thet ‘the 'bishops‘of Ely and Hitutoln fave 
‘sanctioned chapels from'the same'plan ‘tinaltered, 
while the Archbishop of York does 16t require 
‘de Ghupels ‘to ‘be ‘separated at all. ‘the archi- 
‘tout, weoording to'the'report, stated ‘tothe Board 
that ‘ne would ‘still “alter ‘the plan, ‘sos to give 
40 fest 'bétween ‘the ‘cha éls, ‘at ‘a ‘oost not ex- 
eeseiling ‘607. 0n ‘the copignal niumber‘and plan, 
Phe Board, ‘however, declined ‘to proceed fur. 
silting ‘the ie but 
‘gered 'to call ‘a —_— for a 7 “Of the new 
design ‘lltered ‘to | ‘the ‘bishup’s request. 
After miudh discussion ‘ut ‘this ‘meeting, 'a resolu- 


. tion Wis Garried in favour of ‘the ‘amended 


mumber‘and plan proposed by ‘the arthitect, by 
Which ‘the @hpels ‘will be 40 fest apuirt, as re- 
re ‘bishop. . 

Carlisle—The ‘consecration Of ‘Hilton and 
Murton ‘dhupel ‘took ‘place on ‘Tuesiliy in last 
week. “Phe ‘building ‘vost 5967. odd, and the 
subsoriptions ‘fell short dbout 100:guineas. The 
accoutits ‘for the ‘erection, ‘however, ‘were all dis- 
clans bythe vitur. “Phe vhupel stands on the 
‘road ‘leading’ bétween ‘the ‘two willayes, ‘und close 
Gomme Rathnson, it Apyleby. he, sgle of 

I , Ol Appleby. ‘Lhe: style o 
architecture ‘is ‘the Baily Bnglish ‘of 4hirteenth 
century. ‘Phe 'interior'is plain. ‘The wseats (for 
|170) aire wll ‘open. ‘The ‘woodwork iis stained 
| dark walk. 

Daltton:A monument ‘has ‘been @rected in 
Dalston Churchyard over ‘the wault tin Which the 
‘remains of ‘the Jdte ‘Bishop ‘of ‘Guilisle are 
interred. Tt is‘ Novem ‘cross‘of ‘twelfth cen- 
| tury, and tis about 8 fest tin ‘heigltt. It is 
executed in Guen stone, iftera design by Mr. 
| Austen, ‘of Cuniterbury, who superititended the 
work. At the ‘four extreniities of ‘the'cross are 


‘the ‘emblems Gf ithe vungelists, ail in the 





| centre is 4 ——. ‘Where aire other 
erected by ‘windows ‘are ¢f stained ‘glass, furnished by Mr. | allegorical chisellingss ibesides ‘the emllems re- 
‘the partners of the Cwm-Avon Works Com- | Wailes, ‘of ‘Newcastle, ‘and exhibit ‘representa- ferred ‘to. , 





Peterborough—The construdtion Wf a more 


, commodious “ ket is jproposdd to be 
effected ‘by ‘pulling Gown number of@ld build- 
ings in Priestnite. ; 

Boston: —The ‘new Aithenswsum ‘in ‘the market- 
place here was ‘opensd on Tuesdyy'in ‘lust week, 
with a “déjeuner’” inthe Assembly-tooms, and. 


an evening “soirée ” intthe new Corn Exchange. 


‘The ‘readmg-room is “on ‘the ‘first-floor, over a 
“sho , which ‘occupies the < eoomaaitonlf along 
with a carriage-way ‘to the ‘Exchange ‘and Athe- 
meum. Behind thexeutlingroom ‘ts tle library. 
In ‘the upper-story are two wlass:roomts, one of 
‘the ‘size:of the library and reading-room, both of 


‘which ‘are ‘of ‘considerable dimensivus. The 
work ‘was ‘executed ‘hy Mr. 'W. Webster, of 
~ erton, from ‘the: ‘of Messrs. Bellamy 
«nd Hardy, of Lineoin. Mr. J. e was 
‘Clerk of ‘the works. 

Kettering: —Plos of ‘the Grammar School- 
‘house ‘and schoolroomis, ‘as propose) tto be re- 
‘constructed, have been ‘exhibited at ‘the banks of 
'the ‘town for inspection. “The wtyle tis Eliza- 
‘bethan. The ‘subscription-list ‘is'in } ess, but 
‘a further ‘sum of 4607. ait least as required, if 
‘9007. to clear all without mortguge. 
Rochester. —The works connedted with the 
ew ‘bridge ‘are abotit completed. A public 





to extenil ‘the Medway, from 

idge to ‘he . ‘has ‘been under 
‘consideration bythe wardens, and:a)plan adopte 
out the’ model is 

din tthe Corn. iRochester, 

ibition. ‘Tt 4s ‘that after the 


taking down of the present bridge, the flow of 
water up the river will be ste Sago to 
the serious damage of surrown property, 
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unless the river-bank landowners take steps to 

prevent their lands from being inundated. The 

ceremony of opetting the new bridge will take 
lace about the first week in July. 

Great Bedwyn (Wilts).—The chief stone of 
the Infant Schools now in progress of erection 
in this town was laid on Monday before last. 
After the principal ‘part of the ceremonial was 

nethrough, a somewhat new feature in “stone- 
ios ing” was exhibited. ‘Several other stones 
werethen laid by Mrs. Hodgson, Mrs. Pike, Miss 
Martin, ‘Miss Radford, Miss L. Potter, Miss 
Talbot, Mr. Jones, &o.” The wears 287 ift 
from the Marquis-of Ailesbury) ‘are intended to 
coniprise a school-toom, ‘wash-house, outbaild- 
ings, &c. the school to’be'capable of accommo- 
dating eighty children under ‘six years of age. 
‘The architect is Mr. J. Overton; ‘the builder, 
Mr. J. Lloyd. , 

Bath—The tenders for -the erection of the 
Lansdown Proptietary College were opened ‘on 
Tuesday in last week, and that of Mr. Steeler 
was‘accepted. The site has been extended from 
six to eight acres. 

Holyhead.—On Friday im week before last 
190 feet of the staging at the Holyhead har- 
bour works gave way. Two ‘men were killed. 
The loss is estimated at between 2,000/. and 
3;0007. 

Birkenhead:—The foundation’ stone of ‘day 
and Sunday schools in connettion ‘with St. 
Werburg’s Roman Catholic ‘church, Birken- 
head, was laid ‘on Monday in last week, on a 
site in Price-street. The buildings are to be of 
decorative Gothic architecture, and comprise a 
boys’ school, 50 feet by 32 feet ; girls’ school, 
40 feet by 32 feet; infants’ school, 24 feet by 
17 feet, and three class-rooms, with residence 
for'teacher. Mr. E. W. Pugin is the architect, 
Mr. 8. R. Eyre, the surveyor, and Mr. James 
Routledge, the builder. The total-cost will be 
about '4,000/. 

Liverpool:—Some ‘building-and other ground 
and villas near Liverpool, were sold by auction 
last week at the Clarendon-rooms. € ‘pro- 
petty is situate in ‘the hamlet of ‘Thingwall, 
near Roby. The first lot comprised about ten 
acres of arable and meadow land, with a reési- 
dence known as “ Ashfield House,” and various 
outbuildings. The lot, says the Journal, was 
ultimately sold for 2,560/7. The next lot, about 
8,829 square yards of land, was bought by the 
purchaser of the first lot, at 16d. per square 
ard. Lot 3.—About 2,000 square yards of 

nd, ‘with two semi-detached villas erected 
thereon, sold for 7007. Lots’4and 5, each con- 
sisting of 2,040 square yards of land, fetched 
18d. ‘per squate yard. Lot'6—3,700 square 
yards of land, sold for1s. ‘per square yard. The 
es res Big lots'were 2,300 and 2;080 square 
ards of land: ‘the first sold’for 1s; and the ‘last 
or 11d. per square yard. 

Manchester—The ‘circular end of the Man- 
chester Exchange, which ‘has been rebuilt’ to 
correspond with the larger pdrtion of the-build- 
ing, from designs by Mr. Mills, the architect, 
‘has now been completed and opened to the sub- 
scribers. The floor, says the Courier, is the 
largest of any public building in this country, 
or, in fact, in Kurope, exceedi very consider- 
se space afforded by the late Tree-trade 
Hall. In addition to this,.as ‘we have before 


noted, there is a light gallery over'the new end, 


set apart for the newspaper-stands iand tables, 
leaving nearly the whole of the immense floor 
below for business —_. 
Stockport-—On Wednesday week a ‘public 
meeting was held at Stockport, at which, among 
others, the ‘following resolution was ‘passed ;— 
That as public baths’ ate esseritial to the health 
and comfort of the inhabitants of this borough, 
the corporation be requested to ‘take the neces- 

‘sary steps for the erection of such baths.” 
Carlisle-—It has been resolved ‘to “érect a’ 
statue, ‘on a site in the market-place, in honour 
of the late’ Mr. James Steel, a local celebrity. 
A monumental fountain, surmounted by a dock: 
wer, was first resolved on, bat the stim in 
it was found, would just provide-a marble 


Woodington, sculptor, from a design already 


ahs om 
adrow:—The works in connection with the 
Jarrow Docks are ‘bei ed with rapidly 


by the sontractors, Messts. Jackson, Bean, and 





exeavate for the dock bottom, which will be 
from 18 to 20 feet below the present surface. 
Five bridges, of mason ‘work, four 80 feet ‘in 
length, and one 80 feet, will cross the road at a 
distance from each other of about 150 feet. One 
is now completed by Mr. Heaps, who has con- 
tracted for this part of the work. About 150 
yards of the permanent timber ‘quay-walls are 
constructed. The piles, of 50 feet in length, 
are driven ‘by a Nasmyth hammer, which gives 
seventy-five strokes ina mimute: this work is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Scott. The 
diversion of the river Don is nearly completed. 
The number of men employed at presents from 
800 to 1,000, but in a’short time double ‘that 
number will be at work. 

Kelso.—The new corn exchange, in Kelso, 
was formally opened on- Monday ‘before last. 
The building, the foundation of which was laid 
last July, :is situated in Wood-market, and has 
been erected at a cost of about 4,000/. Mr. 
David Cousin, of Edinburgh, was the architect, 
and Messrs. Oliver and Bulman were the — 
contractors. The large hall is 103 feet by about 
52 feet, having a height of 35 feet from floor to 
ceiling, and is calculated to hold 1,400 persons. 
There are thirty ‘stalls on ‘either ‘side ‘of this ‘hall 
for the use of farmers; as ‘well-as five at‘one end 
and seven at the other for grain ‘therchants, 
seedsmen, &c. Those not possessing stalls have 
the use of a hall 39 feet by 15 feet, placed over 
the vestibule. The principal hall is hghted from 
the roof, which is divided by five ‘rafters into six 
compartments. There is a small gallery at one 
end. The ‘building, however, according to the 
local Chronicle, is ill-constructed for hearing, 
otherwise it might have been an important addi- 
tion to the accommodation for public meetings, 
&c. in the town. 

Spey—Mr. Errington, C.E. of the firm of 
Lock and Errington, in his evidence before the 
Commons’ committee on the Inverness and 
Aberdeen Junction Railway Bill,said: the eom- 
pany intended to throw a tubular ‘bridge across 
the river Spey, similar to, though smaller than, 
the one which spans the Menai Straits. The 
bridge across the straits is about 500 feet: that 
over the Spey will be 230 feet in length. 








THE INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE. 


Tue total damage done by the inundations in 
France, is estimated :at 8,000,000/. ‘sterling! 
It seems-extraordimary that in a country where 


the science of engineering is studied as it | effected 


is in France, a repetition of such disasters 
should ‘be permitted. Whenever we hear of 
inundations from the overflow of rivers, fit 


“- occurs, what sort of bridges are there? | & 


he bridges on the Loire are-constantly either 
tumbling down under floods, or holding the 
water back to flood the country. The Rhone 
has the old middle age, or Dine than that, 
bridges to bridle it, and make it kick ! 

Mr. Hosking, in the preliminary essay to 
his “ Treatise on the Practice‘and Architecture 
of Bridges,”’* published in 1842, wrote :— 


“Tt must be supposed, in any ‘case, that 'the piers 
of a bridge have been adapted to the section of the 
river, so as not to impede the current in‘any greater 
degree than it may be liable to be impeded by exist- 
ing natural causes. While the water meets with no 
obstruction greater than that which the piers offer, 
no appreciable head should be formed, nor should 
any severe ‘action take place on the bottom of the 
river; but if the springings of the arches be once im- 
mersed, the -haunches and spandrils add, inch by 
inch, and foot by foot, to the line of obstruction as 
water attains a head, which it does with constantly 
increasing effect; the bed of the river is acted upon, 


jand the piers are undermined to the utter destruction 


of the whole edifice; or, if the piers be so founded 
and formed as to withstand this action, and- the 
bridge is not-overturned bodily, it forms a perforated 
dam, and is productive of more mischief than would 
be occasioned by its fall, by holding the water up to 
flood the surrounding country and thus to mingle 


‘the inhabitants and their habitations in one common 
}rain,” 


In the Practical Treatise,=~ 
“It seems quite evident ‘in this tase [Smeaton’s 
bridge over the Tyne, at Hexham, which had’been 


a 








* Weale, London, 


Gow. At present’ 174 acres of the Slake are | 
enclosed; and the workmen have commenced to | was the cause of its own. overthrow, and it is very 


thrown down by a flood in the river} that the bridge 


likely that the yielding of the bed of the river -pre- 
vented the greater calamity which must have followed 
if this had ‘not happened ; the waters must have risen 
until the banks above should give way or beoverflowed, 
when the whole country would have been deluged to 
the probable destruction of life and property beyond 
calculation.” 


And then,— 


“The bridges, and ruins of bridges, which remain 
to the present day, of Roman construction, exhibit 
for the most ‘part. great massiveness in the piers, as 
these are in some eases equal in thickness to one-half 
the spaces ‘between them, ‘in some to one-third, and 
in few instances do the piers bear less than the latter 
proportion ‘to the ‘openings. The bridges of the 
Middle Ages, such as those over the Elbe at Dresden, 
and over ‘the Rhone at ad below Lyons, have piers, 
or masses of ‘substruction ‘to the piers, occupying 
‘almost, if not quite, as large a proportion of the bed 
of ‘the-river ds‘they leave to the water ; and to these 
and such-like auisances, inundations—of which the 
fearful inundation at Lyons in the winter of 1839-40 
is an instance—may be certainly traced, whilst the 
bad drainage of the lands bordering upon rivers vexed 
with ‘bad bridges is a constant source of evil to the 
‘eountries which possess them.”’* 


And now again, in 1856, the same deplorable 
disaster has recurred. 








POLYCHROMATIC GLASS. 

In your last number you alluded to a new descrip- 
tion of ‘glass, called “ polychromatie glass,” deserib- 
ing it as a new invention. The principle, however, on 
which ‘the ‘effects produced by this glass depend is 
not a new one, as I have known and used it for some 
time past, and am now having a large church window 
made by Mills, glass-stainer, of Great Quebec-street, 
in the border and tracery of which it is being car- 
ried out. A description of it also appeared in your 
last volume (p. 514), in a communication headed, 
“ New Effect in Windows.” 

Mr. Burridge’s invention is an improvement (and 
a great‘and impofrtatit one) upon the process there 
described, and consists in substituting for the two 
pieces of flashed glass—say for example, one blue, 
the other ruby—one piece of glass, having a blue 
stain on one side, ‘and ruby on the other. The effects 
produced are precisely the same, bat the’ use of 
double glass is obviated. I can testify to the tich 
and brilliant effects which can be produced, at a small 
cost, by this new ‘process of decoration ; and hope 
that Mr. Burridge’s ingenuity in providing a mate- 
rial suited to its evelopment will be appreciated, 

It is quite likely that he may never ‘have seen my 
former communication to’you, but if he did, his pre- 
‘sent invention is a result -of the valuable publicity 
by your columns, and an encouragement to 
your readers to ‘communicate the result of their 
‘observation. 

I have tried in vain to induce one ‘or two in the 
Pilass’ trade to take up ‘the matter, and began to fear 
‘that the use of this glass would be confined to my own 
practice, but I heartily rejoice to know, that it is in 
a fair way of being publicly appreciated. E. E. 





OUR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES. 


Confusion of streets is inevitable where a city is 
built without .a plan. Some seem to lead in the direc- 
tion you want'to take, which bring you back again, as 
in a maze, to the ‘point ‘whence you started. The 
Seven Dials may be cited in this wiseas a good ex- 
ample of a bad plan. 

in, there is a public nuisance that ought not to 
be tolerated—the foreclosure of streets and squares. 
‘Some are called squares which are in reality only 
causeways, With narrow preserves, railed in and long 
drawn out, marginal or central: they are more pro- 
perly cul-de-sacs, or turnagains, which, tending to- 
wards the cardinal point of your journey, only lure 
you on to the reduplication of toil. Such is Queen’s- 
square, ‘an attenuated oasis of lawyers. This, how- 
ever, is not walled off, nor built up at the end; for a 
railing shows the trees and the verdure beyond it, and 
admits the air (in such quality as it there abounds). 
The Duke of Bedford’s estate “has its ‘bars, and they 
annoy occasionally ; ‘but they are opened at call, and 
attended by P aime stationed only to preserve the 
right of excluding Wains and ‘nuisances from a private 
quarter. Belgravia, ‘too, is ‘protected in a similar 


way. 
Other parts of ‘the métropolis discover a mode ‘of 


* ‘Wemay take the opportunity of mentioning that Mr. Hosking, 
who,-as our readers know, ceased to hold office as official referee 
when the present Metropolitan Building Act came into operation, 
is now laying himself ‘out to act as arbitrator Or ‘referee upon 








‘questions ‘of ‘the Kind ‘aiid character to ‘which ‘his experience 
applies, and also as consulting architect. 
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laying out and a spirit of exclusiveness very much at 
variance with the foregoing. In Brompton, a quarter 
covering some square miles, the access to the Park is 
cut off from Albert-gate to Thurloe-square. This 
formerly favoured and pretty suburb did enjoy at 
least a view of the Park at the end of Brompton- 
square, where an opening of 45 feet had been reserved 
for a thoroughfare. This opening was obtained by 
the builder of some houses above it, and has been 
closed in by a house which towers two stories over 
the old and respectably-finished ranges; blocking out all 
view and access, together with much of the light andair! 

The health, the convenience, and the enjoyment of 
the greater numbers, should be consulted in all such 
cases; and in great municipalities they ought to be 
protected. If there be a private right in conflict with 
the public weal, that right should be satisfied, while 
the public health is saved. 

Curzon-street is an old instance of accidental ex- 
clusion from free circulation : the impediment in that 
case stood on the private rights of the Duke of 
Devonshire and the Marquis of Lansdown: their 
gardens intervened to shut out Berkeley-square and 
Bond-street (at that time the great centres of attrac- 
tion). These noblemen surrendered a footway, and 
built walls, the whole traverse length of their gar- 
dens, and dedicated to the public a path, which is 
closed but one day in the year. Could not the lord 
of the soil, at Princes-gate, so preserve his royalty ? 








COMPETITIONS. 


New Presbyterian Church, De Beauvoir-town.— 
The design of Mr. Knightley, of Cannon-street, has 
been adopted for the New Presbyterian Church, De 
Beauvoir-town. The first premium has been awarded 
to Mr. Wm. Lee, and the second to Mr. Robert Lamb, 
of South Shields. The competition was a limited one, 

five architects having been invited to submit designs. 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
NOTICE TO DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 

At the Mansion-house last week, Mr. Joseph 
Sherwin, of 62, Tabernacle-walk, City-road, stove 
manufacturer, appeared upon summons, charged under 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act (1855), with having, 
on the 9th February last, he being then a builder, set 
a cooking apparatus upon a floor in the house No. 4, 
Pope’s Head-alley, Cornhill, without giving notice to 
the district surveyor, by which he had incurred a 
penalty of 20/. 

Mr. John Young, surveyor to the eastern district 
of the City of London, in which Pope’s Head-alley 
is comprised, said that, in the month of February 
last, certain alterations had been made in the premises 
No, 4, Pope’s Head-alley, Cornhill, which included 
the fixing of a cooking apparatus on the first-floor, 
and that this apparatus had been fixed by the de- 
fendant, without notice being previously given to him, 
as was required by the 38th section of the Act. 
Shortly afterwards a fire broke out on the premises, 
in consequence of the fixing of the stove, and the fact 
having been reported to the architect of the Metro- 

litan Board of Works, that gentleman had called 

is attention to it, and directed him to take the pre- 
sent proceedings. 

In reply to the Lord Mayor and Mr. Alderman 
Cubitt, prosecutor gave it as his opinion that the fix- 
ing of a stove was a “work” under the Act, for 
which notice was to be given. 

Mr. W. Jones, who attended for defendant, con- 
tended, firstly, that the fixing of a stove was not a 
work for which notice was necessary; and, secondly, 
that notice had been actually given. 

The prosecutor, upon cross-examination, admitted 
that he had received notice of an intention to make a 
new chimney-shaft, and that he inspected it, but 
without knowing that there was any intention of fix- 
ing any cooking apparatus in connection with it. And 
besides, at the time of his inspection he supposed that 
all the works contemplated when notice was given to 
him had been completed; and as the notice had been 
given to him by Mr. Carter, a builder, and the appa- 
ratus had been fixed by defendant, he contended that 
there had been a change of builders, which rendered 
_ it compulsory upon defendant to give a fresh notice. 

Mr. Jones, in reply, urged that it was absurd to 
call his client, who was a blacksmith, a builder ; that 
the penalties of the Act applied to builders alone; 
that the chimney-shaft, for the erection of which due 
notice had been given, was constructed for the appa- 
ratus subsequently fixed, and that, consequently, one 
notice was sufficient for all the purposes of the Act. 

Mr, Alderman Cubitt was of opinion that one 
notice ought to have been considered quite sufficient 
by the surveyor; and further, that the fixing of a 
stove was not a “ work,” however carefully it required 


to be done, within the meaning of the Act, The 
summons, therefore, must be dismissed, 








The opinion thus ressed will, we fear, lead to 
error and difficulty. Act points out distinctly 
certain requirements to be attended to in fixing stoves 
used for the purpose of trade or manufacture ; and as 
the district surveyor must see that the directions of 
the Act are properly carried out, notice must be given 
to him. 








A RAILWAY COMPENSATION CASE. 


In the year 1846 the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany obtained their Act of Parliament for making the 
North Kent line, and in February, 1847, they gave 
notice to Mr. Thomas Lintott, the owner of two 
houses and gardens, with a cottage adjoining, and a 
piece of orchard ground, in the parish of Swans- 
combe, that they required thirty-two perches of his 
land, for the purpose of the railway. . 

Mr. Lintott claimed 1,060/. for the land, and con- 
sequential damage to his estate. 

The company objected to the amount, but were 
allowed to take possession of the land they required, 
upon depositing 400/. in a bank at Gravesend, in the 
joint names of the claimant and the chairman of the 
company. 

The question remained in litigation until the spring 
of 1855, when it was agreed to submit it to the arbi- 
tration of two surveyors, or an umpire, in the usual 
way. 

Before the surveyors could meet the claimant died. 

It was eventually arranged with the executors to 
refer the whole question to Mr. Wallen (of the firm of 
Humphreys and Wallen), as sole arbitrator. 

The inquiry occupied two days. 

Mr. Edward Topping, surveyor, and Mr. Deben- 
ham, auetioneer, with other witnesses, for the claimant, 
were examined ; and Mr. Charles Lee and Mr. Edward 
Ryde, surveyors, and Mr. Marsh, auctioneer, for the 
company. 

The arbitrator has awarded 284/.; the claimant to 
pay all his own expenses incident upon the arbitration, 
and half the arbitrator’s charges. 








Potices of Books. 


The Scenery 0 Greece and its Islands. Tus- 
trated by fifty views. By Witi14m Linton. 
7, Lodge-place, St. John’s-wood. 1856. 


THE influence which Greece—so small, so great 
—has exercised upon the world is very won- 
derful to contemplate, and should be instructive 
to governments. As Dr. Wordsworth truly 
says,— The works of the architect and of the 
sculptor, in every quarter of the globe, speak of 
Attica: of Attica, the temples, and palaces, and 
council-rooms of capital cities, re sensible 
witness, and will do for ever. The genius of 
the Athenians made their speech universal; the 
treasures which they deposited in it rendered 
its acquisition essential to all: and thus the 
sway, unlimited in extent and invincible in 
power, which was wielded over the universe by 
the arms of Rome, was exercised over Rome 
itself by the arts of Athens.” Every prominent 
point in Greece brings a story to the memory : 
every ruin there has an interest in the eyes of 
the world. Mr. Linton, in his charming volume, 
brings the —— aspect of this marvellous 
country vividly before us, and, in addition to his 
fifty views, many of which are pictures in little, 

ives some admirable letterpress — graphic, 
earned, and suggestive. We take a paragraph 
from his chapter on “ Statue ie Temple 
Painting,” wherein he shows, what cannot now 
be denied, that the Greeks applied colours to 
statues’ and buildings, but maintains that sculp- 
ture cannot combine with painting, without 
sacrificing its high character :— 

“ The writer,” he says in conclusion, “has already 
ventured to record his opinion as an artist respecting 
the impropriety of applying colours to works of 
sculptural art. Architecture not being an imitative 
art, is not necessarily confined by such stringent laws ; 
indeed, a building may be so designed as to admit of 
the richest ornamentation that colour and gilding can 
bestow, as in Gothic edifices: but the simple dignity 
of Greek buildings would appear to be more or less 
vitiated by the introduction of such attractions, 
especially when they are employed to excess. Finery 
and fine art do not harmonize. In addition, also, to 
a consideration of the character of the architecture, 
whether it be that of simple grandeur or of intricacy 
and variety, the colouring, if colour be employed at 
all, should be governed by the climate. Where external 
nature developes her tints freely, the popular mind is 
prepared for similar displays on public or private 
edifices ; but where such developments do not obtain, 
a more moderate share of these excitements will pro- 
bably be found sufficient,” 





PMiscellanea. 


News FRoM AusTRALIA—A meeting of persons 
interested in the timber trade at Adelaide, was held 
on 23rd February last, when various resolutions were 
unanimously passed, condemnatory of the short mea. 
surement of cedar sent from Sydney, which seems to 
be a general grievance at Adelaide. There was a 
good attendance of influential persons at the meeting 
including Messrs. Lines, Brown, Debney, Soward, 
Farr, Stewart, Clark, Pulsford, Mayfield, Hill, Smith 
Macgeorge, Noltenius, and Wentzel. Mr. J. F. Ross 
also sent a letter describing his losses from false mea. 
surements.———The Episcopal church of St. Luke, 
Adelaide, erected in the south-west part of the city, 
facing Whitmore-square, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Adelaide in February last. The Adelaide 
Observer describes the edifice as being 66 feet in 
length by 44 feet in width, including the side aisles, 
The pulpit and other internal fittings are of cedar. 
There is a large Gothic window over the altar, the 
upper part of which is of stained glass, in which blue, 
crimson, amber, and white are blended. In the 
centre there is a cross, which is surrounded by a star, 
formed by the intersections of three triangular de- 
vices. The window has been constructed by Mr. 
Brooks, of North Adelaide. The erection of the 
building has been effected under the superintendence 
of Mr. Thomas Hall. The total cost, including the 
internal fittings, will be about 1,200/.——The Mel- 
bourne Public Library wus opened with great cere- 
mony by His Excellency General MacArthur, in the 
beginning of February. Although quite in its in- 
fancy, it contains about 3,000 volumes of choice 
books, and has been opened to the public under liberal 
regulations.———The new lighthouse on Troubridge 
Island has been completed. The engineers were 
Messrs. Gordon, of England, Mr. Hyndham, super- 
intending engineer, and Mr. Coleman, of the Port of 
Adelaide, the contractor for the foundations of the 
tower. 

ADORNMENT OF PuBLIc PLaces.—The Critic 
says :—“‘ In France the public lounges of even a pro- 
vincial town are decorated with a luxury which is 
quite unknown to us; but with us it seems a rule 
that the more public the place, the more shabby and 
disreputable its condition. Take, for example, Rich- 
mond-hill. When a foreigner comes among us, almost 
the first thing that he is told is that he must see the 
view from Richmond-hill. He goes, he sees, and he ad- 
mires. It is perhaps a little too highly cultivated, 
yet ’tis a glorious view, worthy the pencil of Constable 
or of Claude; but the appointments and decorations 
of the terrace are beneath contempt. Were this in 
France, it would be supplied with a tesselated pave- 
ment, bronze railing, and decorative statues—things 
not very important in themselves, but which would 
certainly enhance the pleasure to be derived from 
visiting the place. But what is the fact? Is it not 
mean, insignificant, disgraceful? Two or three 
miserable benches of the commonest and most un- 
graceful form, and made of the most ordinary ma- 
terial. Instead of railings we have s common chain, 
and how fixed, think ye? Why, fastened to the mag- 
nificent trees which crown and dominate over the 
view : each mighty bole has a great cicatrix in its 
bark, which proves too significantly that the iron 
hath entered into its soul. As if to supply an added 
ignominy to the degradation, we notice also that the 
trees have been mutilated, in order to afford a view 
to the houses of the Prince de Joinville and his 
neighbours, which have been built in their rear. It 
is the same thing in Hyde-park, the great promenade 
of London. There the seats, the barriers, everything 
is of the meanest description. When shall we learn 
to take a lesson of our neighbours in this respect ? 


KiiBurn.—The first stone of a new church, to be 
called “ St. Mary’s, Kilburn,” in the parish of Hamp- 
stead, was laid by the Hon. General Arthur Upton, 
on Saturday, the 3st ult. The church consists of 
nave, aisles, transepts, chancel, and chancel aisles, 
with a tower and lofty-broach spire at the anh 
angle. The accommodation provided is for Lea 
persons, including children. The style of the —. 
ing is the flowing Middle Pointed. The cost will 
8,0007. The architects are Messrs. Francis ; and the 
builders, Messrs. Holland, of Duke-street, Blooms- 
bury. The following were the tenders :— 


Foundations :-— 





Hopkins and Roberts....... vevee 2378 
H. and R. Holland............... 340 
Myers.........5. Liatseens Sicheses . 310 
Carcase of nave and aisles :— 
Rigby 2,.d./000. <0. IRN aes 8,405 
J. and C. T’Anson ....... ees 2,802 
Hayward and Nixon ............ 2,786 
Hopkins and Roberts..........+- 2,697 
G. Myers ...ccsssecsevecserseners 2,620 
W. Higgs '...cccccscsessseees saves 2418 
Pollock and McClennan....... .. 2,823 


H. and R, Holland,...,..+ss0000 2,244 
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on TraDE.—The first (preliminary) meet- 
sagatt the iron masters of South Staffordshire and East 
Worcestershire, was to be held on the 26th instant. 
Some of the masters themselves are already advo- 
cating & reduction of bars to 8/7. per ton. Demand is 
very slack at present. There are various speculations 
as to the cause of the diminished demand from 
‘America, amongst which is the very unlikely one that 
<« ramours of war” have been the cause,—a cause 
which would have stimulated the demand were not 
the Americans in a position to rely on themselves, as 
in all probability the strange *cantrips” in the English 
trade of late years have taught them to do. The 
hopes, at least, of the Americans, for the future, may 
be gathered from the following quotation from the 
Scientific American :—“ Recently a kind of pig-iron 
(the Thomas, of New Jersey), has been brought into 
the market, which, for the most of purposes, will 
supersede the Scotch pig-iron, and it sells for three 
dollars less per ton. It is very soft, and flows 
smoothly, and is therefore well adapted to mix with 
our general hard and strong American cast-irons. 

The great variety of iron ores in our country, and the 
vast extent and easy working of our coal beds, 
demand from our iron manufacturers much better and 
cheaper cast-iron than has been produced. We ought 
to make—and yet shall make, we believe—the cheap- 
est iron in the world. Who can describe the benefits 
that would be conferred on our people, if iron were 
sold for one-half its present price? It would tend 
to reduce the cost of machinery, and give an impetus 
to every branch of business in our country,—agri- 
culture, architecture, commeree, &c. We hope and 
trust that our iron manufacturers will heed these sug- 
gestions, both for their own sakes and that of the 
public.’ Some interesting analyses of cast-iron 
have of late been made in the United States arsenal, 
at Pikesville, Md. The extraneous substances com- 
bined with the iron were found to be allotropic carbon, 
combined carbon, silicium, slag, &. It would appear 
that the iron having the greatest amount of combined 
carbon with the least slag was the best, and was found 
to be made by the cold blast. The hot blast appears 
to drive off some of the combining carbon, at the 
same time leaving a greater quantity of allotropic 
carbon, existing in a form analogous to graphite, or 
black lead, which is injurious. From the analysis it 
is concluded that hot blast is inferior in strength to 
cold blast iron. Great advances have yet to be made 
in the manufacture of cast-iron to improve its quality 
and reduce its cost. 

Gas.—The Swinton and Mexbro’ Gas Company is 
now established. It is proposed to light the adjoin- 
ing villages of Mexbro’ and Kilnhurst. The contracts 
for the building and machinery have been let, and are 
to be completed before October. Mr. Cashin, of 
Sheffield, is the engineer. The Brackley Gas Light 
aud Coke Company have resolved on a dividend of 
5 per cent. free of income-tax, on the share capital of 
the company, besides placing a good sum to the reserve 
fund. On 29th September last, the directors reduced 
the price of gas 1s. 8d. per thousand feet, with a 
further allowance of 10d. per thousand to large con- 
sumers, the result of which has been a very large 
increase in consumption compared with any former 
year. 

THE M’LELLAN GALLERIES, AT GLASGow. — One 
good result of the acquisition of Mr. M‘Lellan’s 
picture galleries by the Town Council, says the 
Glasgow Gazette, may be learned from the fact that 
Mr. William Euing, an esteemed citizen of Glasgow, 
has gifted no fewer than thirty of his splendid paint- 
ings to the Municipal Corporation for the enjoyment 
of the citizens, and we have no doubt that others will 
follow his example. 

Dover Locat Boarp or HEALTH AND ITS 
LATE ENGINEERS. — The action brought against the 
Dover Board of Health, afew months ago, by Messrs. 
Rammell and Lister, came on for hearing last Wednes- 
day, in the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster. 
The suit was for 1,800/. the balance of the engineers’ 
claim for professional fees on the works of drainage 
amd water supply, designed by them and recently 
completed. The case did not go to the jury, but at 
the last moment the legal advisers on either side 
arrived at a compromise, the advisers for the local 
board consenting to pay Messrs. Rammell and Lister, 
1,800/. and to bear all the costs. It is understood 
— the law expenses on both sides will be very 

eavy. 

MonuMENT TO Proressor Witson, at EpIN- 
BURGH.—At a recent council meeting, the Lord Pro- 
vost stated that Mr. Fraser, late Dean of Guild, and 
Mr. Cousin, the superintendent of works, to whom 
had been remitted a memorial regarding a site for a 
monument to the late Professor Wilson, in East 
P rinces-street-gardens, had as yet made no report on 
the subject, and that the sculptor, Mr. Steel, was 
said to be anxious to have the site fixed, as his model- 
ling for a cast of the statue of Professor Wilson was 
in & very advanced state, 





THE Proposep Suez Sure Canat.—The favour- 
able report, of 6th January, 1856, to the Viceroy of 
Egypt, by a committee of the International Commis- 
sioners on this question, consisting of Messrs. Conrad, 
for Holland; Renaud and Lieussou, for France; 
Negrelli, for Austria ; and Maclean (colleague of Mr. 
Rendell in this commission) for England, has placed 
the Suez ship canal question in a new and important 
light as respects the prospect of its realization. A 
thick pamphlet or volume, titled ‘“‘ New Facts and 
Figures relative to the Isthmus of Suez Canal; edited 
by M. F. De Lesseps, minister plenipotentiary, with 
a reply to the Edinburgh Review, by M. B. St. 
Hilaire, member of the Institute of France,” has just 
been issued by Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, Lon- 
don, which will be found to contain much interesting 
information and discussion on the subject. The 
Edinburgh Reviewer is ably handed by M. St. Hilaire, 
and we are glad to find our prepossessions in 
favour of the proposed canal so completely justified 
by the report of the International Commission. The 
works will, it seems, not exceed 8,000,0007. in all, 
the amount of the original estimate of the Viceroy’s 
engineers. The route by Pelusium is that indicated, 
the Alexandrian route having been found to be prac- 
tically out of the question. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL PuBLications.—The Sussex 
Archeological Society have had published, by J. R. 
Smith, of Soho-square, their seventh volume of 
“ Sussex Archeeological Collections.” Besides the 
annual report, list of members, rules of the society, 
catalogue of antiquities, &c. the volume contains 
numerous papers, pretty fully illustrated with engrav- 
ings: the more important of these papers, exclusive of 
some family memoirs, documents, and extracts, are 
the following:—On Sedgwick Castle, by the Rev. 
E. Turner ; on Dureford Abbey, by Mr. W. H. Blaauw; 
on the Abbey of Robertsbridge, by the Rev. G. M. 
Cooper; on the Saxon College of Bosham, by the 
Rev. E. Turner; Notices of Winchelsea, by Mr. 
W. D. Cooper; and on the Church cf Worth, by Mr. 
W. S. Walford. The first part of the first volume 
of the “Transactions of the Surrey Archeological 
Society” for the years 1854, 1855, has been issued for 
the society by the same publisher. It contains 
papers on the Archeology of Surrey, by the Rey. 
O. F. Owen; on the Religious Bearing of Archeology 
upon Architecture and Art, by the Rev. J. Jessop; 
on the Kingston Morasteen, by Mr. W. Bell; on the 
Warham Monument in Croydon Church, by Mr. 
G. S. Steinman; on the Roman Road between 
Silchester and Staines, by Lieut.-col. P. L. M‘Dougall 
and Mr. E. J. Lance; on Mural Paintings formerly 
in Lingfield Church ; on an Ancient Barrow at Ted- 
dington ; and on Chertsey Abbey Charters. There 
are various illustrations to some of these articles, and 
to one on coins amongst the number. 

Warwick WarTerR SupPLY AND DRAINAGE.— 
The tender for drainage and water supply made by 
Mr. James Marriott, of Coventry, has been con- 
ditionally accepted by the Local Board of Health. 
There were sixteen tenders sent in, four under 10,0007. 
and twelve from that to more than 15,0007. As the 
committee could not spend more than 10,0007. only 
the four tenders under that amount were considered, 
viz. Edward Kuight, Manchester, 9,542/. 7s. 73d. ; 
James Marriott, Coventry, 9,948/. 3s. 6d.; George 
Steene, Lichfield, 9,432/7. 9s. ; and Rumble and Vint, 
ditto, 7,9167. 16s. 4d. On resolving that Mr. 
Marriott’s tender be accepted, it was also agreed that 
Mr. John Disney be engaged as chief superintendent 
of the works, at twelve guineas per month, and that 
Mr. J. W. Croker, of London, be the assistant, at 
eight guineas per month. 

HorrisLe Deatus BY SUFFOCATION aT LIvER- 
poot.—On Friday in last week some men were en- 
gaged in making a branch sewer, for the purpose ofs 
draining a cesspool at Thirtyfour-court, Upper Mann- 
street, Toxteth-park, and one of them broke a hole 
for the purpose of forming a connection with the 
sewer, when he was overpowered by the effluvium, 
and fell into the drain face downwards. Another 
jumped in to render him assistance, and instantly 
shared a similar fate ; when another also went to the 
rescue, but was in a moment overpowered. A fourth 
followed with a like result; but proper aid was now 
at hand, and when lifted out, two of the poor fellows 
were found to be quite dead, and the other two uncon- 
scious; but after restoratives were applied, the two 
latter gradually recovered. At the inquest it was 
stated that, after the accident, 5 feet deep of nightsoil 
was found in the pool, which had not been cleaned 
out efficiently for four years. A verdict of accidental 
death was returned. 


ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTion.—The session will 
close on (this) Friday, the 27th, when the officers for 
the ensuing session will be elected, and various pro- 
positions brought forward. It has been suggested 
that the meetings of the Association should be held as 
early a8 possible at the Rooms of the Architectural 








ADVANTAGES ON THE Fine Arts.—At the Poly- 
technic Institution, Mr. Jacob Bell a few evenings 
ago, delivered a lecture, one of a series intended for 
the benefit of the working classes of the metropolis, 
on the advantages of the fine arts, as an important 
branch of general education. Mr. Bell reminded his 
hearers that art is a language understood over the 
whole globe, but which has unfortunately been too 
much neglected amongst us. The lecturer advised the 
working men who wished to gain a useful knowledge 
of art, to begin by sketching groups of familiar 
objects, and exhibited seventeen large chalk drawings, 
—dogs, dead and alive; some seen sideways, and - 
others foreshortened, which had considerable artistic 
merit. He regretted the want of care which had ~ 
nationally been shown to art, and the little encourage- 
ment which had been given to those who wished to 
bequeath valuable pictures to the country, noticing 
the cellar accommodation which had been afforded to 
the collection of Mr. Vernon, and the pictures of our 
inimitable Turner, and contrasted the almost incredible 
sums expended on the war with those expended in the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. He mentioned the 
great good which had resulted from the efforts of the 
Art-Union of London,—not only from the value of 
the sums which have been distributed for paintings, &c. 
but also in consequence of having in many instances 
led from the possession of one picture through the 
Art-Union to the formation of extensive and valuable 
collections of both oil and water-colour paintings, 
statuary, and prints. 

Erith AND THE METROPOLITAN DRaInaGE.— 
On Thursday in last week at a vestry meeting held in 
the parish church, Erith, resolutions were passed con- 
taining a strong condemnation of the contemplated 
proceeding on the part of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, which, it was urged, will occasion an accumu- 
lation of soil and filth from fifty main sewers on the 
north, and twenty-one on the south side of the 
Thames to be poured into and meet at a point of the 
river not far from Erith. A committee was appointed 
to resist the plan proposed, and a voluntary rate was 
agreed to be entered into to defray the necessary 
expenses. 

A New CHURCH ON THE BosPHorus. — A new 
church, erected at Ortakeoi, a village on the banks of 
the Bosphorus, was opened for divine worship on 
Whit Sunday. It is placed under the charge ofa ~ 
missionary from the Propagation Society. The design 
is Early English, the roof, of lofty pitch, that of an 
equilateral triangle. The edifice consists of nave, 
chancel, transept, and campanile.. The east and west 
windows are large, and six dormer windows are placed 
just above the eaves. The fittings are exceedingly 
simple. 

Tue RoyaL Free Hosprrat, GRAy’s-INN-ROAD. 
—At the death of the Duke of Sussex, Grand Master 
of Freemasons, a subscription was entered into to 
erect a memorial to his memory. This subscription 
amounted to about 1,600/. and after some delibera- 
tion it was determined to present it to the Royal Free 
Hospital towards the erection of a Sussex wing, on 
their obtaining a sufficient farther sum to carry out 
such a design. A sufficient amount was considered 
to have been reached last year to justify the com- 
mittee in proceeding with the work ; and according] 
in July last the foundation-stone was laid, wit. 
masonic honours, Brother Dobie officiating. Last 
week the new wing was opened. It is calculated to 
afford accommodation for 135 beds, fifty-four of 
which, however, were displaced by the alterations in 
the new building, necessary for the new wing, so that 
the real number of additional beds is about eighty, 
making the total number of beds in the hospital 
about 200 in all. Messrs. Nelson and Innes were 
the architects. 


An Inpran CuHurcH BY A Mirirary ARCHITECT.— 
A church is being erected at Umballah, N. W. Pro- 
vinces, India, from the design and under the superin- 
tendence of Capt. G. F. Atkinson, Bengal Engineers. 
The tower and spire will be 200 feet high, the nave 
117 feet by 30 feet, the chancel 50 feet by 26 feet, 
the walls 45 feet high to roof, top of roof 65 feet. 
The church when completed, it is said, will be one 
of the finest in India. 

An AncrentT Hinpoo Crry. — An interesting 
pamphlet has lately been published at Bombay by 
Mr. Bellasis, collector of Hyderabad, in Scinde, con- 
taining an account of his excavations and discoveries 
on the site of the ancient city of Brahminabad, on a 
branch of the old bed of the Indus. ‘Tradition affirms 
that the city—the capital of a Hindoo kingdom to 
which the tide of Mahomedan invasion had scarcely 
penetrated—was destroyed by fire from heaven and 
by earthquake on account of the wickedness of its 
ruler. The investigations of Mr. Bellasis seem to 
prove that the place really was destroyed by some 
terrible convulsion of nature, which probably, at the 
same time, completely changed the course of the 
Indus. The time of its destruction he gonceives 
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THe Stare oF ARCHITECTURE ON THE LUNAR 
Surrace!—Though negative in their results, the 
observations already made by Lord Rosse. with his 

new telescope are interesting. His. lordship 
assures us that every object on the surface of the moon 
100 feet in height is now distinctly visible, and under 
favourable circumstances even objects 60 feet in 
height. Rocks and stones innumerable are seen, but 
no architecture—no building, although such a single 
structure as. Somerset House, for instance, ought to 
be distinctly visible, far less a street, a village, or a 
town. Not a vestige of green fields or of water ap- 
, althongh even a small reservoir or a not very 
aoe flower-plot would be recognizable: all seems 
desolate. There is something awful in such a desert 
solitade. But the earth, too, has its desert wastes. 
Can it be, that what we do see of the lunar surface is 
but ite desert districts, while what we do not see is 
not unlike the face of our own planet elsewhere than 
in its-solitary districts ? There is an ingenious theory 
of the moon consistent with such an idea, and we 
cannot see how the quibbling question of the Innar 
rotation can subvert the inferences and conclusions 
based upon that theory. Let us suppose that the lunar 
form is that which would naturally arise from the 
operation of thecentrifugal force ona (once?) fluid sphere 
revolving and say even rotating round its primary, so 
as always to present the same phase towards the pri- 
mary, that is towards the centrifugal centre. Would 
not the fluid mass of the sphere so revolving and 
rotating be centrifugalized out of the strictly 
herical form, and become oblate with its greatest 
diameter in the line of the radius uniting it with its 
primary? And if there existed even a flaid ocean and 
an-atmosphere on the surface of such a sphere, would 
not that ocean and that atmosphere be also centri- 
fugalized or driven outwards to the hemisphere 
farthest from the primary? In snch a case, the base, 
as it might now be called, of the oblate sphere, or its 
hemisphere next to the primary, might well be a 
desert waste, without a drop of water, while the 
exterior hemisphere, invisible from the primary, 
might for all that be full of life, vegetable and animal, 
though subject to laws very different from those which 
prevail upon the surface of the earth, at least in its 
temperate and tropical regions. 

Preston WATERWORKS.—Mr. Joseph Quick, C.E. 
in a report to the council of Preston, on the state of 
the waterworks in progress, recommends a modifica- 
tion of the works at Grimsargh, whereby the original 
estimate of 22,5037. odds might be reduced by 
7,6487. by completine- for 8,955/. the works. already 
begun; and on whi«h 6,000/. have been expended. 

storage, it is reported, might be. increased 
from 159,093,361 gallons to 289,936,004 gallons, 
by raising the bxvks of the Spade-mill reservoir two 
or three feet, «1 by enlarging the Alston reservoir. 
Mr. Quick ve y much questions whether the Grim- 
sargh works «un he completed, as proposed, within the 
original estimate, and hence his suggested alterations. 

YOROESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— 
The first excursion of this society for the season took 
place on Monday in last week, when nearly forty 
members and visiting friends assembled. Leigh 
Chureh and the site of the ancient Court-house were 
inspected, the Rev. Mr. Bradley (“Cuthbert Bede”), 
receiving the party at Leigh. Thence they went to 
Alfrick Chapel, Lulsley Chapel, Osebury or Rose- 
mary Rock, and Knightsford-bridge, where they 
dined, and afterwards proceeded to Whitbourne 
Church and Court, the new church near the inn, and 
the top of Ankerdine-hill. On their return to Wor- 
cester, the churches of Broadwas and Cotheridge were 


—— 

ARD OF WorkKS, IRELAND.—Mr. Jacob Owen, 
architect to the Board of Works, has retired.on super- 
annuation of 1,000/. per annum, his fall salary. Mr. 
James H. Owen (son of Mr. Jacob Owen), junior 
clerk of works, has been appointed architect, to the 
Board of Works, at a salary of 800¢. 

Mortve PowEer.— Mr. Thos, R. Cooper, of Batter- 
sea-fields, has provisionally specified an invention for 
obtaining motion, with power and velocity, by purely. 
mechanical means. The motion is to be obtained “ by 
a certain combination and position of machinery, not 
hitherto known or adopted.” 

THE FaRRINGDON-STREET BripGe.—Going down 
Holbern-hill on the outside of an omnibus, it 
occurred to me that the great inconvenience and 
labour of descending Holborn and ascending Snow- 
hill might be prevented by throwing a light iron 
bridge over Furringdon-street, and thus bringing the 
top of Holborn and Snow-hill on alevel. The bridge 
would be in the centre of the roadway, and ample 
room would be left for traffie on either side of the 
bridge: Ifa company might be formed and allowed 
to ¢ a halfpenny for the accommodation, it 
would pay well; but it should be stipulated in the 
agreement that the bridge, after a certain number of 
years, should be given up to the public free. 

; A TIME-SAvVER. 


Rawmway Martrers.—The Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company. being about to 
build a number of offices in the vicinity of the Royal 
Docks, Grimsby, have accepted the tender of Mr, 
Huddlestone, of Lincoln, amounting to 3,410/. 
The North Kent Railway branch line of the South- 
Eastern was opened from Strood: to Maidstone on 
Wednesday in last week. For eleven miles in length 
of this branch the original estimate was 250,000/. 
but it will be exceeded by 100,000/. mainly, it is 
said, from exorbitant demands made by landowners 
on the line-——About 900 of the employés at the 
goods stations of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, at Liverpool, are at present on 
strike, or rather have dismissed themselves, since the 
Marquis of Chandos, the chairman, refuses to have 
any farther conference with them. Of the number, 
upwards of 100 are clerks, who have adopted this 
mode of protesting against certain reductions which 
have been recently made in the numbers and remune- 
ration of. that branch of the service. A new super- 
intendent, it is also said, had brought. strangers. from 
elsewhere, and set them in advanced posts. instead of 
promoting old employés at Liverpool. The remainder 
are porters, pointsmen, sheeters, &c. who were con- 
tending for a uniform remuneration at the rate of 24s. 
weekly, whereas the company declined to pay more 
than 21s. to casual or inexperienced hands. The 
directors have brought new hands from other places, 
and are gradually filling up every vacancy, greatly to 
the hinderance of business and the loss of the company 
in the meantime. 

Sprenpip Dwettines in America.—The mania 
for building splendid dwelling-houses, so prevalent a 
short time ago, says the New. York Times, has sen- 
sibly abated, and this spring but little building of this 
character is going on. There is promise, however, of 
a partial revival next autumn, when gentlemen have 
returned from their travels, and to. which time several 
very heavy contracts are postponed. As affording 
some idea of the extent to which the “ merchant 
princes ” of New York have invested in pxivate man- 
sions (a description of property not celebrated for its 
dividend-paying qualities), it may be stated that there 
are at least a dozen houses in the city which cost 
from 100,000 to 150,000 dollars—rivalling in mag- 
nificence almost any of the royal palaces of Europe, 
and inferior only in point of magnitude. Nearly all 
these have been recently erected. .. . The laws of 
England favour such arrangements by making the 
eldest: son the sole heir of the paternal estate. But 
in this country, where primogeniture does not obtain, 
the property of our wealthiest men, upon their death, 
must be. divided among all their children, and the 
chances are, that upon the death of the original 
owner, and the division of his. estate, his house must 
be sold—for less than half its cost—and converted 
into a boarding-house. This has been the fate of 
many such establishments in this city, and the wonder 
is that the lesson thus conveyed is not more widely 
learnt. 

WarTER IN THE Desert BY Bortne.—A letter from 
Algiers states that water has been discovered at 
Tameina, near Bethna, on the edge of the southern 
desert, after boring to a depth of about 200 feet. This 
was.the first well bored on the European plan ; and as 
the place had always suffered dreadfully from drought, 
the natives, it is said, manifested “frantic joy” on 
seeing the water burst forth. 

THE PRINCE’s-GATE AND BROMPTON-SQUARE 
THOROUGHFARE.—The Board of Works have re- 
solved to adopt their committee’s report on this 
subject, to the effect that as an application. to 
Parliament would be necessary for the object sug- 
gested, the Board cannot carry it out, and that they 
have no power to delegate their authority to others, 
interested, and willing, it was said, to pay the cost of 
carrying out the work. 

Royat Lycsum Taeatre. — The character of 
Pia dei Tolomei, in the tragedy of that name, has 
enabled Madame Ristori still further to establish her 
claim to the possession of histrionic genius of the 
highest character. The play is not remarkable for fine 
situations or opportunities,—working up mainly to the 
death of the maligned Pia in the marshy wastes of 
the Maremma of Sienna; but every act is neverthe- 
less made the occasion for a display of ability and 
power; and when sinking inch by inch, with 
attenuated form and exhausted system, flashed into 
life for an instant by the repentance of her husband, 
she expires at his feet, the audience display, first by 
stillness and tears, and then by applause of no 
common kind, her hold upon their feelings. Ristori 
is truly a great artist. 

Furuam-Bripen.—Having seen a letter in your 
pepers from a correspondent, relative to Fulham- 

ridge, I shall feel obliged by your correcting two 
errors; first, the watermen. of Falham:and Putney, 











receive 62¢. per annum, and not 30/.; secondly, the 
tolls. are not double on Sundays, except for foot- 
passengers.— HENRY CHasEMoRE, Secretary. 





Great AMERICAN; CanaL Prosect. —The Ne 
York Times states. that, at a meeting ofthe Pittsb: 
Board of Trade, a gentleman snbmitted a propositi 
(unanimously approved of) on the subject of improy. 
ing the Ohio river, by converting it. into a Asch. 
water canal. From, Pittsburg to the mouth. of the 
Ohio is 977 miles, with an aggregate fall of 428 feet. 
To convert the river into slack-water would require 
fifty locks. To give a series of deep pools, affording 
a safe and easy navigation for the largest 
and the heaviest barges, it. is. proposed to raise dams 
10 or 12 feet high, giving 5 feet. water at the 
ends. The estimated cost of the work is from 7000 
to 10,000 dollars per mile, or from 7,000,000 to 
10,000,000 dollars:for the,whole work. 

VaRNIsH.—“ A Subscriber ” wishes to know 
is the most: transparent and durable varnish, at the 
same time capable of being polished? The white 
polishing copal is the kind of varnish required :. it 
can be obtained of any respectable varnish-maker, 

W. E. 


ee 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
TO THE EDITOR. OF THE BUILDER, 


Messrs. CLARK AND Co. of 15, Gate-street, Lin. 
coln’s-inn-fields, having erected at our premises two 
very large revolving-shutters, one weighing upwards 
of two tons, we feel much pleasure in recommendi 
them, having acted exceedingly well during the whole 
of the three years they have been in use; also for the 
lowness of their charges and rigid punctuality, 
entitling them to the support of all those with whom 
durability is economy and time saved money made. 

Our shutters may be seen nightly in active opera- 
tion at eight o’clock. 

SowErsy, Tatton, AND ComPANy, 
Linendrapers. 


Regent-cireus, Oxford-street. 








TENDERS 


For. building a new church, on the site of the present 
one, at Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, including the old 
materials. Mr. R. Barber, architect :— 

ay A and Son, Mansfield...... £4,270 0 0 
C. C. & A. Dennett, Nottingham 4,149 0 0 
J. 8. Fer m, Nottingham ... 4,129 0 0 
J. E. Hall, Nottingham............. 4,082 0 0 
J.Fisher, Nottingham(accepted) 4,054 0 0 





For the erection oftwo villas at Canonbury, with Taylor’s 
patent facing. Mr. Arthur Taylor, architect. Quantities. 
supplied :— 











Carter...... goeeee £2,888 0 0 
Brass and Co. ..csccsssssssssssesseoes 2; 0 0 
Hill and Ladds aN 00 
Dove and Co 00 
Clemence ..rccrceressccreceresccsocceee ° 2,540 0 0 
Ashby and Hormer ..........seeeee 2,527 0 0 
Piper and Son ......cccccccccessseceee 2,518 0 0 
Aah oudfows auheeateocnsgeyen seer 2,483 0 0 





For Skirwith Church and parsonage, Cumberland. 
Messrs. Francis, architects :— 





Dove and Vasey .....ccccccssesseeees £4,166 0 0 
MOUNSCY.......ssessesscceeeeeeeeecereees 3,652 0 0 
Fisher and Shaw ........c.sssescceee 3,623. 0 0 
M‘Adam and Scott ..........ceseseee 3,225 0 0 
Pollock 00 
J. Howes 0 0 
MAOIs spas svecckbncisahsevardancyevevert 0 0 
Bowerbank 0 0 





For a Congregational Church, to be built at Folkstone. 
Mr. J. Messenger, arehitect :— 











Porter ic . £2;500 0 0 
Banks . 2,130 0 0 
Johnson 2,062 0 0 
TROWRTUN Access aecsseonaiosnccocssapgsanes 2,049 0 0 
WIRED. Sis sccseevoonccecsvevedQeoksoscesee 1,977 0 0 
Tolputt .,.,.crerrcscssrcsscereecserseers 1,975 0 0 
Pope.. segonanecanaebeubereenausen 1,950 0 0 





For chapel and house, Norwood. Mr. William Rogers, 
architect :— 





J. Wilkinson.,,......5 etvdagaegsierns £1,373 0 0 
J. Wilson are 0 
EE. TD, TDAVOP: ..<ccgcgesceseosecocgegoegs 1,150 0 0 
Symonds 930 0 0 
J.P 918 0 0 





For tower and spire, &c, at St. Mary’s, West Brompton. 
Mr. Godwin, architect :— ; 














Dove £1,540 0 0 
Lawrence .. 1,090 0 0 
Lucas 1,000 0 0 
Myers 883 0 0 
ad 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Whitewash on Slate.”—I want:to know the means of fastening 
whitewash on the exterior of a slate roof? The object is to reflest 
the sun’s rays and to lower the femperature under the roof.—P. B. 

Ww. H. P."—"* J. H."—" G. H. 8."—* J. W."—“ Tustice” (the 
measuring. has been paid for. by Sir C. Barry). — “8: P. x 
“J. b2—T, D?—*O-and H.2—* W, Y.”—“* C. E.” (if the. came 
tractor assented to the condition that the architect should not be 
held responsible for correctness of the bills of quantities, of ard 
he has no remedy against him).—* 0. K.°—" B. R.”—" H. J. P.0— 
“ H, J.°—"* 8. L. Mi” (under our limit) —** P. 8.” (ditto).—“ Ww. Ww.” 
—"G, P."—*.8, P.”— Architect's Assistant,”—* Young Engineer? 
—*A. W.—"* W: G."—" T. G.”—" H. 0, M.” 





“Books and Addresses."—We are forced-to decline pointing 08t 


{ books or finding addresses. 
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